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INTRODUCTION, 


TAH E following tra is directed to the 
ee? invéftigation of an effential article in 
| building, not hitherto confidered fo minutely 
as the importance of the fubject deferyes. 


tis not to be mentioned. without aftonith- ; 
ment, that {o many able and ingenious artifts, ' 


who have travelled over. Europe to acquire 


knowledge in architecture, and who have de=_ 


figned andereéted buildings in this country, far 


{uperior for ftrength, lightnefs, and elegance, 


} 


to any that are to be found abroad; fhould, ne- — 


verthelefs, have neglected to afcertain the prin- 
ciples of a conveniency, the due execution of 
which is neceflary to render every habitation 
comfortable, from the cottage to the palace 4 
Nor is it lefs furprifing, that the laudable So« 
ciety inftituted for the Encouragemeiit of Arts, 


Manue 


yy «© INTRODUCTION, 


Manufactures, and Commerce, among all their 

liberal premiums for difcoveries of public uti- 

lity, have never offered encouragement for 

. the beft regular theory of the conftruction 
ae punsiie of sect ak 


My thoughts frft aoucd to this) fubjett i in 
the year 1764, whereon I confulted feveral able 
bricklayers, but failed in receiving any fatis- | 
factory information : they all differed in opi- 
nion, particularly 1 in refpect to gathering the 
breaft and. wings of chimnies, and in the fize 
and dire€tion of the funnels, without affign- 
ing any fubftantial reafon, why they fhould 
be conftructed one way rather than another ; — 
faying only, fuch was the beft Ko bid and they 
always did fo themfelves. 


AsI was ube engaged in building feveral 
houfes, 1 began to try experiments; and 
if they were not attended at firft with pofitive — 
juccefs, they led to important difcoveries, 
which immediately enabled me to find where 
fome defects lay and to make many ufeful 

rémarks, 


About the year oD I met with Dr. 
- Meads 


INTRODUCTION. v 


-‘Mead’s account of Sutton’s ingenious pipes, 
for. extracting foul air out of fhips, to which - 

I was indebted for my firft knowledge of the - 

properties of air and vapour, and their power- 

ful rarefaction by fire. I afterwards met with 

Sutton’s Treatife on Smoky Chimneys, but 
here I found him erroneous in many refpedts, 

particularly in his direétions for conftructing 

chimneys, ‘which I knew by experience to be 

wrong.—I then read feveral of the beft phy- 

fical and mechanical authors on air, fire, &c. 

and having opportunity at that time, I made 

feveral trials refpecting chimnies, with better 

fuccefs than before. 


In my further refearches, I met with the 
late Edinburgh Encyclopedia Britannica, 
wherein, under the article of fmoke, I re- 
ceived great information. In fhort, I have 
read every author I could find on the fabjec, 
or any ways relating thereto, and in the 
whole courfe of my _ practice in building, 
I have never neglected any opportunity of — 
making remarks and obfervations from expe- 
rience on the many deta St have “ria he 
and infpected, | 


Lam 


yi INTRODUOTION 


oh an wery’ fenfible: [ van nd {mall “Fifque of 
centure,, from: {ome of: the lower otder of 
farveyors, and» more particularly “from the 
whole. tribe of advertifing chimney’ doétors # 
we) know by general experience, that” every 
innovation: in commion ‘ tifage; before” the 
utility is: demon ftrated; is Jaughed at by 
. interefted,fnarlers;’ and » the + daring~ “aus 
thors of them treated-as fools and madmen: 
This. is ‘the fate of all projectors, — good 
and: bad, and: as they commonly die (as Pope 
fays). without the reward” of Solid puddings 
fo they:ido not always’ live even to Teap 
the , fatisfa@tion of hearing the ‘empty 
pra ie * afterwards biibewed upon their 
labours,» However, from GENTLEMEN | of. 
fuperior knowledge, and from i ingenious and 
experienced artifts, more libéral treatment and 
More ibagne decifion. yea be expected. | 


* sal Lani the great dificatey there will 
be j in procuring chimneys’ to be executed on. 
the principles here ‘recommended ; for con= 
casters elders and matter bricklayers, wha - 


EACLE Hy with old the id 
And folid pudding, againft empty praife. 
_ Duncrap. 


ern} ie _ think 


INTRODUCTION. vil 
think themfelves infulted by receiving direc. 
tion; and ignorant workmen, who are cone 
founded, and of courfe become refractory, if 
put out of theirold methods, will unite in a con- 
federacy to thwart the intentions of their em-__ 
ployers, and rejoice with malignant plea- 
‘fure, if they fucceed in effecting his difappoint- 
ment. Neverthelefs, I advife gentlemen by 
fo means to be argued, or rather teafed out of 
a plan that carries conviction with it, by ob- 
ftinate ignorance. There are many experi- 
enced and ingenious bricklayer to be found, 
willing and capable to execute any judi- 
cious orders, in the moft perfe@ and fubftan- 
tial manner. I have confulted {everal able 
- workmen on the fubjea, particularly on ga- 
thering the wings and making circular funnels 
_to the chimnies, who all agree they may be 
eafily executed by more methods than one. | 


T leave the utility of this performance to — 
the impartial judgment of the public, afluring 
_ them, that the pleafure I fhall receive from 
their approbation, will be meafured by the 
benefit they may receive from my labours, 


ROBERT CLAVERING, © 
Gulp r08b, wr: i ; 


DISSERTATION. 
On the Goniibres of 


: rO fituation in life can be more un-— 
N comfortable and unhealthy than re- 

fiding in a fmoky houfe: it is not 
only offenfive to our fenfations, but deftroys 
all domeftic enjoyment. Rooms ever fo beau- 


tifully decorated, are, in this cafe, always dirty, 
tee the moft fuperb furniture is fpoiled. 


7 It is the Baath effential, and ought to be 
the principal object with the architeé& and 
builder, to conftruct and execute chimneys 
on fuch a plan as to convey up ail the 
fmoke. 


B tet ak But 


(25 

But it is evident that the moft eminent 
architects have never properly afcertained 
the true principles of giving a proper draught 
to a chimney, or they would not, at this 
time, disfigure the chimney tops on the 
~moft fplendid and magnificent edifices, with 
pots. They are difgraceful in appearance, 
and indicate a deficiency of fkill, not to 
be pardoned; as. chimney fhafts may be . 
finifhed, in the trueft tafte, without fuch 
clumfy expedients. To a well con{truct- 
ed funnel they are very injurious, and are, 
befides, attended with a long train of. dif- 
aereeable, and even dangerous circumftances ; 
being only ufeful in peculiar fituations. 


The various experiments that have been 
tried by pretenders, who have undertaken the 
cure of {moky chimneys, are beyond concep- 
tion! But, unfortunately, thefe contrivances 
have been the random attempts of ignorant 
“«men, wholly unacquainted with the phyfical 

-caufe of the afcent of vapour; namely, the 
powerful rarefaction of air by heat. | 


There is not any branch, perhaps; of na- 
tural philofophy that has more engaged the 
ue 2 -atten- 


mes) 
attention of the learned, or been mioré flic- 
eefsfully cultivated of late, than the nature - 
of air; and this in almoft every circumiftance 
whatfoever, excepting the application of it 
to the doétrine of chimnies, 


The prefent defign, therefore, is to fupply 
this defect, by giving plain and eafy direétions 
for conftruéting and executing chimnies ; 
which, if attentively obferved, will put’ an 
end to the nuifances fo juftly complained of 
at prefent.—For the more clearly compre- 
hending the feveral principles relating to this 
fubject, it will be neceflary to. explain the ge- 
neral nature and operation of fire and air, the 
agents in conveying fmoke through thofe 
channels, which conftitute the fubje& of our 
.differtation. ‘ 


Fire is an agent, of which the power is great, 
-its effects extenfive, and the manner of its aét- 
ing wonderful. Philofophers are much divided 
in their opinions concerning the origin and 
nature of it; but the difcuffion of thefe would 
be tedious, and foreign to our purpofe, which 
is only to confider its effects. 


Boe oc " There 


Cs) 


There feems to be no: other difference be- 


_, tween fire and flame, than, that fire confifts in 


a glowing degree of velocity i in the parts of a 
body, while yet fubfittine in the mafs; and 
that flame is the fame tierce of velocity ex- 
tended to the detached particles, whilft flying 


off in exhalation. In betel flame is red hot. 


{moke. 


The {moke of coals is more grofs, unétu- 
ous, and weighty, than that of wood, turf, 
or any other common fuel; it therefore ad- 
heres to the fides of chimnies in its paflage, in 
the form of foot, in a larger proportion. 


Air poffeffes fome qualities peculiar to it- 
felf, but is fubjeét, in general, to the fame phy- 


fical laws with other fluids. ‘Thofe proper- 


ties which we are now more immediately con- 
cernec. in, are, firft, its weight; or’ gravity ; 
fecondly, its condenfation; band ng its flurd- 
ity ; fourthly, its rarefaction 5 ; and fifthly, 
its clatticity. . 


-F ie that the air palgitaeed: or acts upon 


utero bodies, is evident, from numberlefs 


experiments of the air-pump and barometer. 


The. 


tS 4} 
‘The weight of air is continually cha anging, 
in proportion to the different antes, of heat 
ér cold, &c. by which it is affected ; and this 
Weight is greater, the nearer it is to the earth’s 
furface, becaufe the lower regions of the air 
fuftain the preffure of the whole fuperior 
body of the atmofjhere. —(Vide Sir [fac . 
_Newton’s Optics.) | 


Secondly, Mr. Boyle, by various experi- 
ments, proves that air may be condenfed fo as. 
to occupy but 2s part of the {pace it poffeffed 
before. It is found that the power of its elaf— 
ticity is according to its denfity, and its den- 
fity is found, by sas ganiocnuk to Be equal to 
its compreffion. 


Thirdly, that air is a auid 1S evident, by 


its yielding to every force. 


1 ourthly, it is a. by computation, that 
the air at feven miles altitude from the earth, 


is four times rarer, thinner, and of courfe, 
lighter, than at the furface ; and at four- 
teen miles altitude, fixteen times rarer ; 
at twenty- one miles, fixty-four times, and fo 
on, in geometrical proportion of rarety, com- 
pared with the arithmetical proportion of its 

BE? ss, altitude, 


(6 4 
altitude. (V ide Sir Ifaac Newton's Optics, 
page 342.) 


That air is rarefied by the fire is evident, 
by the experiment of an empty bladder, tied 
clofe at its neck, and laid before a fire ; which 
will fo rarefy the little inclofed air, as to dif- 
tend the Bladder to its utmoft ftretch, and at 


> Jaft burt it, ena a report equal to that of a 
| bhaee) 


Fifthly, the ‘elatticity of a body is its pro-~ 
perty of returning forcibly and fpontaneoufly 
to its original {tate immediately after it hath 
been altered, by a force applied to it; and is 
called the fpring, or re-action of the body ; 


and this property is peculiarly obfervable in 
air, 3 iad 


As the air is compreffible by art, fo is it 
contracted by cold, and expanded by heat : 
hence its denfity is always in proportion ta 
its natural temperature as to cold or heat, 


To bring this doatrine home to our fubject, 
it will be pay to obferve the following 
ly effects 


C7" 2) 
effects of fire on the air in rooms, &c. where 
it is placed. 3 
If in a middle-fized room, with two: fire 
places, a large brifk fire is made in one, (the 
doors andwindows being fhut) it will foon bring 
the air down the other chimney with fuch 
force as to putouta candle. If fires are kindled 
jn both, and there are any clofets or cavities 
in the room, it will draw the air from them 
with the fame velocity ; or if a door be fhut 
(but not faftened) it will open a little by the 
draught of air inward. When the fires are 
both put out, and the room cooled, it will, 
on the contrary, fhut clofe of itfelf. Again, 
if the funnel of one of the chimnies is ftop- 
ped up, the fmoke will direét its courfe to the 
other fire- place immediately. 


Thefe fires are only fed and preferved by a 
conftant draught of air, which being rarefied 
by the fire, and rufhing up the chimney, con- 
veys the fmoke along with it into the higher 
regions of the atmofphere: but if the funnels 
are clofely ftopped up, together with the doors _ 
and windows belonging to the room, the fires 
will immediately die away, and at laft go out. 

; B 4 ie Sir 


(8c) 

9 Sir John Pringle, the late prefident of thé . 
Royal Society, in his difcourfe on air, ‘deli- 
vered at the anniverfary meeting, Novem- 
ber 30, 1773, fays,: page 22, *fIt is well 
known that flame cannot long fubfift without. 
a renewal of common air. ‘The quantity of 
that Auid which even a {mall flame requires — 
is {urprifing ; an ordinary candle confumes, as 
it is called, about a gallon of air ina minute.” 


If there is a large fire in a room, and the 
door opened a little, {0 as to admit it to draw, 
hold a candle at the top of the door, and the 
air will drive the flame outwards ; hold the 
candle in the middle, there will be no draught 
at all; but if it is held at the bottom, the air 
will drive the flame in toward thefire. This 
proves the rarefaction .of the air by heat ; ; and 
that the property of rarefied air is to afcend, 
from the diminution of its gravity. The fol- 
lowing inference may be drawn from this ex- 
periment: that fire can neither be colle@ed, 

preferved, increafed, or regulated without air; 
conlequently, our endeavours mutt be diregted 
to regulate the courfe of it, with reference 
to the chimney. 


( 9.) 


From thefe principles, it is Obvious, that a. 
fire once lighted i in a room is preferved bya 
— conftant draught of air from the room; and 
the air at the opening of the chimney below. 

being effectually heated and rarefied, will di-. 
rectly afcend, and carry off the fmoke through 
the funnel provided over it, to the top of the 
building : the ation of the fire at the lower 
extremity of the funnel, being  ftronger 
than the, cold external air at the aperture. 
above. The external air will fucceflively. 
prefs in at.all openings in the room below, 

which forcing back the flame and..{moke 
in the fire- -place to the back of the chim- 
ney, will become equally elaftic and rare- 
fied with them, and afcend up the chimney | 
with great rapidity.. Thus an equilibrium 
with the external air is maintained by the fire, 
if it meets with no sAmpedunent by: defeats 1 in 
the funnel, 


From rats hee fies tated, the followi ume 
corollaries pater iyi artes 


-Firf, shi before a fire j is tioned the Nes. 


ney contains a body of cold, condenfed, and 
pisenets air, which, according to the laws of 


- nature, 


C810) %) 

nature, is ina ftate of reft ; but the fire being 
made, becomes the feat, or center of ‘HOEIOR: 
by rarefying the air in the mouth of the chim 
ney: this acts againft the {tagnated air in 
the funnel, producing a current, which con-. 
tinues as long as the fire is kept up, more or 
lefs, according to the degree of heat. 


Secondly, it is alto evident, that the more 
the air is heated and rarefied, with the greater 
celerity it will afcend. Therefore the nearer 
the air is made to pafs the fire, the more heated 
and rarefied it will be. : 


Thirdly, that the rarefied air will afcend 
through the chimney nearly of an equal de- 
gree of heat, to the top of the funnel, if 
not prevented by any unnatural obftru@tion 
in the funnel; is clear, from daily obfer- 
vations. ——-Hence it follows, that a chim- 
ney fhould be conftructed and proportioned 
in all its) parts, according to the fize of 
the room, and ereéted wales the greateft care 
and circum{pection.——-Thefe obfervations 
are founded on principles too obvious and cer- 
tain to) be denied; without, at the fame time, 
denying that the laws.of natuse are uniform, 


Or 


Cn) 
or fuppofing the effect greater than the caufe, 
which is impoflible. 


Having thus far explained the nature and 
operations of fire and air, relating to this 
branch of our fubject, we will proceed to 
the feveral caufes of fmoky apartments, and 
point out the errors, both internally and ex- 
ternally, as to the conftruction and pofition — 


OBSERVATIONS 
8 MOKY CHIMNIE s. 


TN almoft every thine relating to building, 

‘we may refer to the rules ahd practice of 
the antients for models and examples of im- 
provement; but in refpe&t to chimnies we 
have no fuch refource. 


All that we find in Vitruvius, and other 
antient writers, on chimnies, is fhort and 
trivial; and the rules for conftructing them, | 
full of obfcurity, Indeed, as they lived in 
warmer climates than ours, they had the Jefs 
occafion for them; and the ufe of ftoves ren- 
dered chimnies an objeét of little attention. 
Some occafional direétions for the conftruction 
of chimnies, have been publithed, by feveral 
modern authors, in treatifes on buildings ; but 
-ghoh” of them are very erroneous, and none 
of them fatisfactory, either to eenticmye or 
‘workmen, 

Our 


Cet} 


Our necefiity for chimnies in this climate {s_ 
abfolute ; nothing, therefore, more efientially 


claims our. ‘attention than their proper con- 
ftruction and difpofition, The judicious ar- 
chiteét and builder ought to adjuft the fize-of 
the chimney, in due proportion to that of the 


room; having a refpect to the diftribation 


and fituation of doors and windows, and a 
is gs re gard to external objects. 


The feveral caufes of defects ‘in dhisentey 
are numerous, but may be reduced to the 
three following principal heads. 


Pint; a bad and faulty conftruction “ail 
execution of one or feveral parts of. i 


chimney itfelf. - 


Secondly, fome fault in the other parts . ‘of 


the hou, re{pecting their pofition or propor~ 


tion to the chimney ; as for example, the po- 
fition and fituation of doors and windows, 
Gi Aa and fize of rooms, &e. 

Thirdly, to external obftru@ion, as higher 
buildings ; greater elevation of ground, as 
hills ; ; and the nature of the region alfo from 


| what 


| ( 4 ) 

what quarter the furious winds moftly blow; 
&e. hide 

. me ‘ 

Firft, as toa bad and faulty conftruétion of 
one or more parts of a chimney. 

A Cuimney is fo agreeable an objec that 
it attracts more than an ordinary fhare of our 
attention, and if it is decorated with judg- 
ment and tafte, is an elegant ornament. Its 
principal parts are, 


The Heartu, floor, bottom, or pave- 
ment of a fire-place, on which the grate, 
ftove, or dogs, are placed, for the. reception 
of our fuel. | ‘ 


The Cuimney JAmss, or fides of a chim- 
ney, which are generally at right angles from — 
the back, as at g,/, jig. 6. but are fometimes 
circular, or elliptical, as w, y, z, jig. 8, oF 
in-an obtufe angle, floping outward, aso, p, 
g, ty fig. 7 from the back. _ | 


‘The ManT te Piece, which is the lower’ 

; part of the breaft or front of a chimney, as 
a, a, a, fig. 4. Formerly it was a piece of tim- 
ber 


(.F9)) 
ber that lay acrofs the jambs (and was then cal- 
led the mantle-tree) and fupported. the breaft- 
work ; but by alate act of parliament, chimney 
breafts are not to be fupported by a wooden 
mantle-tree, or turning piece, but by an iron 
bar, or by’a brick or ftone arch. 


The Openine, Fire-place, or Mouth of 
the chimney, is the aperture, or vacancy, in 
which ftands the ftove or grate, as a, b, ¢, ad; 
at B, in fg. 1, whofe height is the {pace be- 
tween the hearth and the mantle-piece ; the 
breadth, the diftance between the jambs ; 
the depth, from the front of the jambs to the 
back of the chimney, as at g, fj fig. 6 


The Mourn of the Funnez, or Tube» 
is the contracted part, or gathering of the 
wings (or upper part of the jambs) and breatt 
of the chimney, to the proper fize of the fun- 
nel; oris the {pace between the lower edge of 
_ the mantle-piece and funnel, as d, 1, m, ¢, 

at A, in fig. 1. 


The F UNNEL, &c. is a tube, condugtor: 
or conveyance, through which the air and 
{moke afcend and difperfe in the upper rex 


gion 


gions of the He ene as at J, 5, 4, b, 4, 
Sg. 1 


F LUES are (hall winding tubes, or Cire 
carried up into the main funnel from coppers, 
furnaces, ovens, or ftoves, in large kitchen 
chimneys, as 7, in A, jig. 1, or where there 
are one or two divifions in the g gathering of a 
large chimney. oh 


_ SHAFTs of Cuimnies are the extreme 
parts of the ftone or brick work, round the 
funnels above the roof, which admit of being 
finifhed in an ornamental tafte, according to 
the orders of architecture, as oe Hy figs 1. 


The errors in. the conftruétion iedeaaeee 
tion of thefe parts of a chimney which oc- 
cafion {moke, are of the alone nature. 


The opening, or fireplace, being too large 
in, its dimenfions for the apartment. For if 
the chimney piece is too high, the diftance 
between the fire and the mantle-piece, pet- 
‘mits the cold air to pafs above the fire, with= 
out being properly rarefied, as 4 in B, fg. 3. 
- It is alfo very common for chimnies to be 

much 


C47 
mich wider than the grate, as at the ftove 
reprefented in B, fig. 15 which equally adinits 
great quantities of cold air to pafs at each 
fide. Again, if the fire-place is too deep, the 
grate {ftanding far back, the air is not heated 
as it enters; and if the grate is brought for- 
ward, and a vacancy left at the back (as re- 
prefented by the ftove at B, in the fame figure) 
the evil will not be remedied, unlefs the back of 
the ftove is built up with brick-work, as is re~ 
prefented at d, in C, fiz. 4; for the air will pafs 
under the ftove; and aicend behind it very lit- 


tle rarefied. - 


In all cafes of this fort, where there is a 
quantity of cold air permitted to enter the 
chimney, without being properly heated and 
rarefied by the fire, hat fmoke is ftifled, and 
checked at the firft fetting off, and sah ihc its 
way returns into the room. 

;' hf ; 

Therefore, the nearer the air is made to 
pafs the fire on all fides, the more ‘rarefied © 
it will be; and the lefs vacancy there is in 
the chimney place, it will afcend up the 
funnel with the greater rapidity. In fuch 


cafes, it is found that a proper contrac- 
Cc tion 
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tion of thé chimney place cutes the {moke, 
if there is no other obftruction or caufe 1 inter= 


sis 


Becbndty, fmoke is alfo octafioned by not 
eutbtiabiine or gathering the wings and breatt 
of the chimney ina ha ie manner. 


When the aperture of the rik id above 
the under edge of the mantle-piece is carried 
up tapering flowly towards the next ftory, as 
a, b, at A, fig. 3, or gathering narrower all 

_the way to the top of the chimney, as c, d, at 
B, in fg. 3, the confequence is, that a large 
“quantity of cold air hangs lingering about, 
The chimney, bein g loaded with fuliginous va~ 
“pours not duly rarefied, they hover round in 

-eddies, and almoft equiponderate with the 
-reft of the atmofphere ; whereby the afcent of 
the fmoke is fo flagnated, that. the leaft guft 
of wind drives it back into the room. 


The only remiedy for this evil is 'contraGtion 
$n that part; the cheapeft method to perform 
“which is, by fixing afheet of milled iron’on each ~ 
‘fide, within the mantle, as low as poffible, flant- 
“ing up towards the middle of the chimney; and 
this 
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this may be fixed by an ingenious work- 
man, with fuch neatnefs, as not to be per~ 
ceived, and fo as to regulate the draught of 


the chimney at pleafure; as defcribed in tie 
explanation of fig. 3. 


Some workmen, of late years, have run into - 
an oppofite extreme, by contracting the breaft 
and wings of the chimney in fuch a manner as | 
to form the mouth of the funnel clofe to the 
mantle piece, as reprefented in fig. 2, where 
the dotted lines ata below, fhew theunder edge 
of the mantle. But this is a greater evil than 
the laft ; for when the fireis firft kindled, 
great quantities of vapour fly off, and the 
funnel being filled with cold, condenfed air, 
the vapour being expanded by the fire, and 
endeavouring to afcend, is checked and ftifled 
by the fudden contraction at the mouth of the 
funnel ; and is therefore forced into the room 
before it can overcome the refiftance.. -: 


The cure for this is difagreeable. -To cut 
away the {tone or brick work, to give room 
for the expanfion of the air, as at the dotted 
lines 4, b, in fig..2, may be dangerous to the 
bond of the chimney, particularly if fun-_ 

ts Goze" nels 
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nels interfere ; and to lower the mantle may” 
be inconvenient. If neither can be done with. 
Propriety, which muft be referred to the 
judgment of the workmen, the only ready 
remedy is to have a blower, made of milled 
iron, or a plate of brafs, the whole width of 
the chimney, to come as low as the upper bar 
of the grate or ftove, and to hang or hook to 
the chimney piece, as occafion requires. This 
will not only carry off the fmoke, but make 
the fire burn brifkly. 


Thirdly, fmoke is occafioned by wrong 
conftruction, and bad execution of the funnels 
or tubes of chimnies, 


The faults in funnels, both in conftruGion 
and execution, are many. It is no lefs afto- 
nifhing than true, that the principal caufe of 
the {moking of chimnies in London, particu- 
larly, is owing to the carelefs, flovenly, and 
bungling execution of the funnels. I have 
feen them in capital new houfes, fo choaked 
up in more places than one, that they could 

hot be cleared till the brick work of the 
chimney had been cut away, and fuch large 
quantities of brick-bats and rubbith taken 

“out, 
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out, that any one might juftly fuppofe it 
done defignedly ; whereby the pargeting, or 
plaiftering on the infide of the funnel, if any 
there were, (for it is not uncommon with 
fome gentlemen bricklayers to forget, or neg- — 
lect it attimes) is broke and deftroyed, whence 
the infide thereof muft remain rough, ragged, 

and uneven, which greatly impedes the free 
afcent of the air and {moke, and can never be 
mented. t 77" 

It is often the cafe, that funnels are carried 
up narrower at one place than another, and 
with bulges, which greatly ftagnate the air 
and fmoke in their paffage, making lodge- 
ments for large bodies of foot. This is often 
the caufe of chimnies taking fire, renders the 
{weeping of them very difficult, and is the oc- 
cafion of: large lumps of foot falling into the 
fire, as the funnel a, 4, c, d, e, f, g, 6, at A, 
In fig. 3. | 


Another fault, often committed, through 
floth, ignorance, or carelefsnefs (it would be 
uncharitable to impute it to defign) is, where 
funnels wind, bend, and turn, in their courfe. 

G _ if 
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If thefe deviations from.a vertical dire@ion are 
_ made fudden and acute, ‘they always obitruct 
the free paflage of the air and {moke, even if 
the bricks are cut true to the fplay, which is 
feldom the cafe. I have often feen bricks laid 
whole, one back upon another (in turns or 
bends) like fteps of ftairs ; and on the oppo- 
fite fide projecting {quare over one another, as 
is reprefented by 4, ¢, d, e, at A, fig. 3, which 
makes the air and vapour linger in the funnel, 
and never go off freely, and always occafion 


{moke, and along train of other bad confe- 
quences, 


- 'Thefe defeats are unpardonable, being oc- 
- ¢afioned by nothing but mere negligence i in 
the execution of the work. They are in- 
curable, and will baffle all the troop of quack 
chimney dodtors in their endeavours to make 
_ them perfectly clear of fmoke. ‘They may 

put their gloomy looking blowing ftoves be- 
low, and their ugly, dangerous machines at 
the top of the chimnies ;. fae all their patch- 
work will have no effet 4 in thefe cafes. It ‘ts 


only picking the proprietors pockets to at- 
tempt a cure, | 


- Thefe 
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"'Thefe are fens of the fhameful, blunder- 


ing, and incurable faults of a great number of 


our modern chimnies, in the moft fplendid 
and magnificent edifices. _ 


Ifa funnel be made too narrow to receive 
the {moke with freedom, it will then natu- 


rally be forced into the room to find fome - 


other paflage: this defect is very common, 
and the remedy troublefome and difficult.— 
The mof effectual cure, if the fituation will 
admit, is to build a {mall additional flue, and 
open a hole into it from the back of the chim- 
ney, near the level of the mantle-piece, flanting 
upwards in an ealy direction ; this f{upplement- 
al flue mutt be carried to the top of the build- 
ing to receive the furplus of the {moke, and 
will prove a certain cure. 


But if the fituation will not allow of this 
expedient, the fire-place may be contracted, 
~poth in breadth and height, if it can, with 
convenience, be admitted ; a fmaller grate or 
{tove ufed, and the chimney heightened at the 
top: which will oblige the air to pafs clofe 
over the fire, and carry up the fmoke with 
| CGE Oe © pteater 
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greater rapidity ; for the quicker the current, 


the lefs room it requires. 


_ If that only cures in part, and the chimney 
{mokes till at times, a blower, or front plate 
of brafs, or milled iron, to put on and take 
off at pleafure, as befare defcribed, will be of 
uic, | 


But if none of the above prefcriptions will] 
anfwer, the latt remedy is, to fix a blowing 
{tove in the fire place, which makes the air go 
through the fire, as ina furnace, and accele- 
rates the afcent bath of the air and fmoke 
with grear velocity.-—Yet we can, by no ~ 
means, recommend blowing ftoves, of any 
kind, byt as a dernier refort ; they confumea 
prodigious quantity of fuel, and never warm 
the room properly, by being fo confined and 
concealed ; for while a perfon is {corched with 
the fire on one fide, they are chilled and cold 
on theother. An open fire is a cheerful com- 
panion, and an agreeable object: but thefe 
{foves which conceal the fire, are not only 
difagreeable, but dangerous, if great care is 
not taken of them. Should this lait method 
fail, the chimney may be deemed incurable, 


if 
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If a funnel is made very dide at bottom, 
and contraéted very narrow at the top of the 
chimney, or nearly fo, as is often the con-— 
ftruction with garret chimnies, a funnel built 
on this plan will certainly fmoke; from the 
fame caufe as is affigned in the article of ga- 
thering the wings and breaft of a chimney in 
a joaitival tapering direction from the mantle- 
piece to the top of the funnel. See page 18 
and 1g, andc, d, in A, fig. 3. 


To cure this defect, the fame method may 
be ufed below at the mantle as is there pre- 
{cribed ; by fixing a theet of milled iron on 
each fide, and raifing and contracting the top 
of the funnel, if it can be done without in- 
juring the adjoining funnels. 


Having explained feveral of the principal 
caufes of {moke, in the conftru@tion of chim- 
nies, with the remedy where they are curable; 
we fhall only add two or three more obferva- 
. tions, which, though they may be efteemed 
trifling, may yet be found ufeful. 


When part of the top of a chimney is broken 
down, it caufes the chimney to f{moke, when 
_ the 
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the wind blows in that direGtion. Therefore, 


mending the top, and keeping the eee edge 


devel and even, cures it. 


It lee Hide happens that an apartment 
is filled with fmoke when a fire is kindled in 
an adjoining chimney, and no fire in the in- 
commoded room ; although it does not fmoke 
when it has a fire burning in its own grate. . 


This may arife from two caufes ; firft, by 
the wind driving the.{moke down the funnel 
of the adjoining room, along with the cold air 
that may be forced down by fome civ 2 
guft, or diverfion of wind in the houfe ; t 


_ prevent which, raife a circular partition nh 


tween the funnels.at top, about three inches, 
which will prevent it; or by coping the chim- 
ney with ftone, as afterwards directed. 


Sometimes it happens from holes being in 
the partition that divides the two funnels ; 


for as fmokeis of itfelf a denfe body, buoyed 


up by the rarefied air only, fo when it enters 
the cold tube it epee defcends, and comes 
rdown into the room. 3 


Some 
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Some perfons will undertake to cure this, as 
‘well as perform other impoffibilities, and-run 
gentlemen to an immenfe expence, to no pur- 
pofe. There is noperfect cure foritbut pulling 
down the chimney to the part where the holes _ 
are, and rebuilding itin a found manner, 
The only relief fhort of pulling it down, is 
to make ufe of a fmoke.board, fitted exa&ly 

into the aper ture of the chimney, even with 
the under edge of the mantle; which will, 
in part, ftop the {moke from entering the 
room. Therefore great care fhould be taken 
that the partitions between funnels, be built 
found and folid, and well plaiftered or par- 
geted, on both fides, to prevent this evil. 


If a ftack of chimnies in a gable end, ors’ 
flank wall, is expofed to the wind, great care 
ought to be taken that there be no little holes 
or cavities, through the wall into any of the 
funnels ; if there are, when the wind blows 
an that part, the chimney is fure to fmoke. 
The wall fhould, therefore, be pointed down 
with great care, and good mortar ufed., 


— 
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‘It is known that large fums of money have 
been fruitlefsly wafted in experiments on 
_ chimnies fo fituated, before the real caufe was 
difcovered ; but when the wall was pointed 
down, with care and good mortar, and the 
machinery taken off from the top of the fun- 
nels, they did not fmoke in the leaft. We 
have known more igftances of this than one. 


Propor- 
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Proportions of the feveral Parts of 
@ CHIMNEY, according to the Size 
of the APARTMENT. 


7 ROM the feveral principles already ad-’ 
vanced, it is demonftrably clear, that the 
dimenfions of every chimney, and parts there- 
to belonging, fhould be proportioned to the 
fize of the room ; for every room contains a 
*: portion of air equal to its capacity, which 
requires a proportionable degree of fire to ren~ 
der it comfortably warm. 


For obtaining a clearer idea of the appli- 
cation of thefe principles to the different 
parts of chimnies, feveral mathematical and 
philofophical inferences may be deduced, and 
comparative calculations formed. From expe- 
riments made with the air-pump, barometer, 
and hydroftatical inftruments, by Sir Ifaac 
Newton, Mr. Boyle, and other eminent phi- 
lofophers, we have diligently acquired {ufficient 
data to form the following table with the great- 
eft accuracy and precifion. And asthe rules for 
fuiting the dimenfions of the different parts 

of 
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of a chimney to the fize of the apartment, 
ate {fo plain and eafy, and never before at- 


tempted, we hope ie will be acceptable to 
the public. | 


The eibwine table of dimenfions is adapt~ 
ed to.all rooms except kitchens, whofe chim- 
nies need not be confined to the nice propor- 
tions required in dining rooms, parlours, bed 
charmbers, dreffing rooms, clofets, halls, &c. 
Kitchen chimnies are neceflarily of a larger 
fize, for the convenience of the various opera- 
tions of cookery ; and if the range is made 
fuitable to the opening of the chimney, and 
properly fet, the gathering of the breaft and 
wings, and ‘the funnel be properly executed, 
as hereafter, explained, there will be no 
danger of f{moke. The fire being {ufficiently 
large, rarefies the air accordingly, and the 
{teams flying out of pots and kettles affift the - 
afcent of the air and fmoke,. and carry them. 
ae with ee velocity. 


~ 
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ExPiaxa ios of med Tas 


“THE firft EM is the fais of rooms 
from fix feet to thirty-fix feet {quare : to find 
which, add the length and breadth of the 
room together, and take half that fum for 
the mean Die tion. | 


The penee column is 2 of ia irk yh 
and gives the proper fuperficial contents of the. 
ea or ae of the Pitty: 


The third, nee faa Gfth ae etl 
are three differently calculated proportions of . 
the breadth and heights of chimney pieces, 
which multiplied together, the contents will 
be the fame, or near to the fecond column, 
or two thirds of the {quare of the room. All 
_ thefe dimenfions are ealculated to be the fize 
of the chimney piece, when compleatly finith- 
ed; therefore, covenings, flips, and nofings, 
&c. (if any) are to be allowed for in the breadth — 
of the chimney, in carrying up the work. 


The fixth colitdiin ig! ‘the depth of the chim- 
ney from the front of an jambs to the back, _ 
It 
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It follows nearly in a direct ratio of propot= 
tion in matter, that the ¢ of the {quare of the 
opening gives the depth of the chimney ; but 
as there is no rule without exception, and in 
this particular experience has proved that no 
chimney fhould be fhallower than 1 ft.’ 3 in. 
or deeper than 2 feet, I have therefore calcu- 
lated and divided this column into four parts 
or proportions, which will be more conveni-— 
ent to workmen, and anfwer the purpofe bet- 
ter than to have a proportion to every fize. 


The feyenth column is the dimenfion of 
the {quare of the funnel: the rule for finding 
this is to take the 3 for the fquare of the fun- 
nel; but it falls under the fame predicament 
as the laft ; for experience has proved in many- 
inftances, that no funnel, if properly executed, 
ought to be lefs than 10 inches, or more than _ 
16 inches, being a tube fufficient to carry off © 
any body of {moke arifing from any common 
fire; and to be made according to the fize 
of the room as marked. 


The eighth column gives the diameter of a 
circular funnel, which will hereafter be more 
fully 


Ee 


ful explained. N. B. Obferve that thefé 
are the dimenfions of the flue when finifhed ; 
fo the thicknefs of the pargetting on both 


fides muft be allowed for in ree up the 


work, 


-'Thefe calculations are made for rooms from 
Yo to 12 feet high, clear from the floor to the 
ceiling ; if more, for every foot the ceiling is 
higher, add one inch to the breadth of the 
opening to the chimney, one half inch to the 
height ; one quar ter of an inch to the depth, 
and about one eighth, or a little more, to the 
fquare, or ee of the funnel. And if 
the ceilings are lower than ten feet, ‘reduce the 
‘parts by the fame proportion.’ 


With regard to the height of the Pulse 
pieces, I would récommend none\in dining- 
rooms, parlours, &c. wider than five feet, or 
higher than four feet, even in. the. largeft 
apartments. For which reafon I would have 
carried the table no farther than a room of 
thirty feet fquare, (and that, indeed, is a room 
too large for one fire-place 5) but as particular 
sais may fometimes hee ai for their being 
| larger, 
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larger, the table. is sll ae to thirty-fix feet 
eats: rar : | 


A itive: bari nde frith only one fire-place 
_ is neither comfortable nor agreeable : itcan 
never be regularly warmed in all parts, nor 
decorated with defirable fymmetry and ele- 
gance. Whereas two {mall fire-places will 
diftribute an uniform degree of warmth thro’ 
the whole. 


To find the dimenfions of chimney pieces 
where two fire-places are required in a room; 
according to its fize. Su ppofe a room to be 


4ifty feet ‘long, and thirty feet wide; added 


together 1 is eighty, the fourth part of which 
is twenty feet, which is half the {quare of the 
‘room. Now look for 20 in the firft column, 
“and oppofite,. in the. third, fourth, and fifth 
‘columns, you find the proportions of the 
‘openings required for two chimnies of .a 
‘room of that fize ; and by the fame method 
you find the proportions adapted for any other 
‘pOom. 6° <o: ee | 


r 
T hee! dintenfions may be fomewhat ene 
. larged, 


wey according to the Magnitude 


Calculated on Geometrical Principles, and confirmed by Experience. 


AT Aste of the Proportion of the feveral Parts of a Camm 
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larged, if thought neceflary, Bie muft be 
pap with een cre 


The third, fourth, and fifth columns are 
three differently calculated proportions of the 
heights and breadth of chimney pieces for 
tooms of any fize, whereby gentlemen or fur- 
veyors may choofe which they think beft a- 
dopted to the apartment, in refpect to the 
height of the mantle. If a {mall houfe for 
working people, the higher the mantle the 
‘more convenient for them, but proportion 


may be more ftrictly adhered to in genteel 
‘houfes. 
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On the ConstTRuCcTION and Exrecu 
Ton. of CHIMNIES<.. . 


: Firf, Of the Fire-Place, or Opening. 
Hee finifhed the table of propors 


tions for the feveral parts of a chimneys 
we fhall now enter on the moft important 
fubject, of planning, erecting, and executing — 
them in a proper.manner and. form ;. which, 
if truly obferved,. and followed: by the worke 
men, gentlemen may be affured of being freed © 
from the worft of all plagues, that of fmoke 
in their houfes. 


The firft particular is, that of the fire« 
place, or opening, as the foundation work. 
We have already mentioned the evil confe< 
quence attending the fire-place being too large 
_ for the grate,. either as to height, breadth, or 
_ depth, viz. preventing the air entering it from 
the chamber, from being well rarefied, which 
will alfo be the cafe where the jambs and back 
are carried up {quare, as d, g, SA fig. 6, and a 
fmall grate, or ftove fixed in it, as 4, in B, 
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The moft perfect and complete way to carry 
wp that part of the chimney, and what we 
would recommend to. every gentleman, is to 
have the jambs and back of the chimney at 
the fire place to form a fegment of a circle, 
or an ellipfis, as in the plan at w, y, z, in 
fig. 8, whereby the corners being filled up, 
prevent any cold air lodging, or hovering 
about there, to obftruct the. a{cent of the 
_ .$moke, : 


We could with to reply to fuch objec- 
tions as may be made to any ufeful improve- 
ment recommended, and we well know that 
feveral workmen will object to this fim- 
ple improvement, by reprefenting the extra 
-expence of carrying up the brick work, and_ 
the extra expence of circular covings, par- 
| ticularly if they are marble, Circular marble 
covings we know to be expenfive; but. 
Portland ftone is not fo dear: or if the in- 
| fides of chimnies are fet with Dutch, or gal- 
ley tiles, the expence is no object ; and even 
marble, with Bath ftoves, will not come very 
high. But this objection will be obviated by 
having plain or flat jambs to flope inward, 

D3. ve wrth) 
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ywith an obtufe angle from the wall, or back 
of the chimney, as 0, p> % 1, in fig. 7, (which 
will be no more expence of any materials 
than the fquare chimney place, fig. 6) and will 
in part anfwer the purpofe intended, though 

not fo completely, as a circular or elliptical. 


Recoil : Of cai Be gathering ‘the 
 Breaft and Wings of a CHIMNEY from the 

under Etdge of the Mantle to the Mouth of 
_ the Funnel, 


THIS is a nice article, and ought to bi 
executed in a mafterly manner; on this de-’ 
pends the proper draught and free circulation 
of the air and vapour at the firtt out fet : we 
» have already remarked the two extremes in 
common practice, and the evils Phi 
them. 


Firft, where the aperture above the mantle 
edge is carried up floping lowly for a confi- 
derable height, as reprefented in the two fun- 
- nels in fig. 3. And fecondly, where the wings 
of the shiary are fo fuddenly contracted as 
to form the mouth of the funnel, almoft at 
+h ‘ | the 
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the under edge of the mantle piece, as repre= 
fented at a, in fig. 2. Both thefe extremes 
are to be avoided, as they are attended with 
the confequences before mentioned, and a 
_ chimney fo conftructed can never “be clear of 
{moke. | 


| The height of the gatherings, or arching, 
to chimney wings and sbeealts, ought to beat : 
a proportion to the width of the opening, 
or fire-place, which may be fixed at, og 
nearly to the + of the width: however, | 
two or three inches under or over will not 
fignify, as circumftances may happen, ot 
fituations require.——In the execution the 
following rules are to be clofely followed, 
as fet forth in the fire-places in A, B, C, D, 

and E, fig. 1, viz. that the gathering of the 
wings on eich fide be floping, or bevil, equally 
alike, fo that the mouth of the funnel may be 
vertical over the middle of the fire, as repre- 
fented by the.dotted lines in the middle of the 
fire-places to the center funnels in fig. 1. For 
the rarefied air, with the {moke or vapour al- 
ways rife from the burning fuel in a perpen- 
dicular direction, and a {piral form; and by 
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the funnel mouth being tight perpendicular, 
they gather together in a regular body inta 
the funnel. Secondly, obferve that the brick 
or ftone work be cut true and fmooth to the 
{play, or bevil of the arch, and not left ragged, 
as reprefented at a, 4, in A, Jig. 3-—> The 
roughnefs will retard the afcent of the fmoke, _ 
and be places of lodgment, ‘and receptacles for 
the foot, whereby that part of the chimney | 
will never be clean, even if {wept with the 
- greateft care. Vi | ne dy 


The next thing to be confidered in this ar- 
ticle, is the form, or gathering of the breatt of 
the chimney... In this. it is to. be obferved, 
that the thinner the under edge of the breaft 
of the chimney, or mantle, is, the greater is 
the advantage, as the grate may thus be 
brought forward towards. the room. If the 
chimney is built with bricks, the arch may 
be turned upon a thick bar of iron, about two - 

inches. wide, and flant bevil upwards, as at 
a, b, in A, and a, L, in.C, in the profile, fig. Ae 
‘regular, to the funnel mouth, with the wings, 
Ii the chimney is built, with tone work, the 
arch may. be made to taper from the under 
edge of the mantle, ina very {mall thicknefs, 
a : | The. 
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_ The main point, in this particular, is the 
manner of gathering, arching, or contracting 
the wings and breaft of the chimney together, 
If they are contragted in a fquare form, there 
will be unneceflary {pace in the corners for 
the cold air to harbour in, and obftruct the 
draught, as before obferved, 


The proper method i is as “at ay, i erie in 
Jig. 5, which reprefents the fetting off. and 
‘beginning the arch, for the contraction, from. 
the corners, (as fhewed by the dotted lines 
6 feeb Sige 55) of the wings and breaft in 
a circular form ; beginning immediately at 
the under edge of the mantle- -plece, as at 0, b, 


in C, fig. 1, gathering regular 1 to the mouth 
the circular funnel at N, N, in ditto, | 


“At N, in fig. 5, is the reprefentation of the 
| mouth of a circular funnel, which e Ne Pik 
is to be contracted to in a circular regular 
manner, at eighteen inches high from the 
under edge of the mantle piece, at the dotted 
‘Nines, 9, Ny in C, Sig. I. By this method of 
circular contra¢tion, all the vacant room in 


fhe corners will be filled UB, and the jambs 
and: 
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and back of the chimney below (as-before re- 
commended) being carried up alfo circular, 
the chimney will fo far be properly and per-~ 
fectly conftructed. And the gathering of the 
breaft, wings, and back of the chimney being 
- well and {moothly plaiftered, with good and 
{trong mortar, made of hot lime and fea-coal 
-afhes, will make it Sinahey and compleat 
performance. | ; 


Thirdly, ‘ On the proper Method of executing 
Funnels of Chimnies. | | 


’ ‘THE funnel is the principal arficle belong- 
ing to a chimney, which to have perfect and | 
compleat, the funnel mutft be carried up with 
the beft of materials, and executed in a maf- 
terly manner, with the greateft accuracy and 
‘ circumfpection, as regular, even, and {mooth 
as poflible. It fhould be of an equal degree 
of width from the bottom to the top, as avery 
{mall fault in a funnel will ruin the whole’ 
chimney ; and a fault in the funnel is of that 
difagreeable nature that it cannot be remedied 
without pulling down the chimney entirely 
to. the faulty part. 
¢ Having 
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' Having explained the proper method to 
conftruét and execute the fire-place, and for 
the contraéting of the wings of the chimney 
to the mouth of the funnel, and fhewn that 
the paflage of the air and vapour into the fun-_ 
nel ought to be gradual and eafy ; we go on to 
obferve, from the fame principle, that the 
mouth of the funnel may properly be alittle 
wider at the beginning, and tapering: flowly 
to its proper fize, to make the afcent of the 
-{moke free and clear from any fudden check; 
at the firft outfet, as is reprefented in all the 
funnels to the fire-places in fig. 1, where the 
funnels are about two inches. wider for about 
two or three feet up, when the reft of the. 
funnel to the top is of as equal a gauge as 
poffible, in every part. All neceffary wind- 
ings and bends should tura in an eafy circular 
form, as is reprefented in the funnels, jig. 15 

where fharp and acute windings are avoided ; : 
crooked directions in a funnel will not fenfib'y 
impede the free afcent of the {moke, if they 
are of a circular and eafy {weep. | 


As the rarefied air and fmoke by its nature » 
afcends vertically, if the chimney will al- 


low it, the higher the: funnel can be carried 


pet- 
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perpendicularly before the inclinatian, of . 
bending takes place the better; for by the 
fmoke afcending at firft in its natural direction, 
the current acquires firength to carry it thro’ 
the inclined peflage, as is Teprefented by the 
dotted lines acrofs, in the parlour, dining- 
room, and garret chimnies, in fg. 1. The © 
parlour chimney funnel going 1 f. 8 in, per- 
pendjcular, the dining-room 2 f. and the gars 
ret 1 f. as marked in the margin ; then the 
_ direction muft be made to turn round the up= — 

per chimney, with as f{mooth and eafy a_courfe 
as poflible ; as the kitchen chimney funnel at 
A, and the two pair of fairs funnel at Dy 


HS: 1. | : | | | ‘Re 


It isa great adyantage for all funnels to have 
_@ winding dire¢tion, as near to the top as pof- 
fible; for, as ftrong, fudden, and accidental 
guits of wind will fometimes enter, and beat 
into the top of a funnel, ‘the firft turning, or 
bend, will break the force of the wind, where- 
by the internal air and {moke will foon repel 
it, and proceed in its former courfe. But if 
the funnel is ftraight, and it meets with no 
interruption, it will ftop the paflage of the 
{moke for a while, and, of courfe, force what 

rifes, 
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 fifes from the fire immediately into the chan 
ber. It isto be obferved that the further the 
wind gets down the funnel, the greatet 
ftrength it will require to be repelled, theres _ 
fore the nearer to the top, the bend of winda 
ing ty the better, as PR: Te, 


en if there is little wind, bide a very. heavy 
fhower of hail, fnow, ot rain, falling perpen 
dicular in great drops, the firtt bend, or turns 
ing will, in part, ftop their progrefs ; if rain 
or fnow, unlefs: a very heavy fhower indeed, 
and if hail ftones they will flide gently down 
the fides of the funnel, without: difturbing the 
afcent’of the air and’ fmoke; but if the fun+ 
nel is: perpendicular, all the’ way down, the 
great drops of hail, fnow, and rain will fall ~ 
freely to the bottom, repelling the’ fmoke de 
long with it into the room ; and if the funnel 
is foul, will beat down great: quantities of 
foot' into the fire. Thefe reafons‘recommend 
a bend in fome part of the funnel as abfolute+ 
ly neceflary ; and amore perfect, ‘convenient, 
and eafy method for fuch a direétion'can hard- | 
ly be contrived, than as reprefented from the 
garret ceiling to the top of the chimney, /ig. 4. 
where the funnels gather in a natural declined 
6 . direc~ 
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direction, and rife afterwards in a perfect re. 


4 


gular ftate, as at 4, 4, 4, 4, 6. 


~ Garret chimnies are more liable to fmoke’ 
than any other in the houfe, owing to the 
fhortnefs of the funnel : for when the rarefied. 
airand fmoke has made its way up a high 
funnel, it forms a {trong column, and to re- 
pel it requires a proportionably great force; 
which in a garret chimney cannot be obtained ; 
therefore what cannot be had from nature, 
muift be aimed at by art. The fault in moft 
_ garret chimnies is being carried up in a ftrait 
direction from bottom to top in a flovenly 
manner, and with funnels as large as any in 
the houfe; whereby the little internal rarefied | 
air has. the whole immediate preflure of the 
atmofphere to refift, which, in general, is too. 
powerful for it. But a garret chimney car- 
ried up and executed in a proper manner, with - 
due proportion in every part, according to the 
fize of the room, and the funnel in an eafy 
_ erooked-direftion (as 4, ¢, d, ¢, at E, Jigs i) 
will draw and be as clear from fmoke as any 
other. sed el 


ve 
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. Be fure to work the funnel on, the infide. 
ftraight up at the top to the very edge, with=. 
out the leaft variation, and to finifh in the 
following manner. We recommend the up-. 
per thafts of chimnies, in genteel houfes, to — 
be of ftone work, or at leaft the coping, as at 
a, a, in the fhaft G, H, in fig. 13 and to pres. 
vent gufts of wind from blowing.down, or 
the {moke of one funnel beating down ano- 
ther, let the external part of the wall round 
all the funnels be fplayed, or champered, be-. 
viled downwards on the out edge, as a, a, at 
the top of the fhaft, fg.1. For by this means 
the horizontal direction of the wind will be > 
broke, and driven in a rifing direction over the 
funnel; and the fmoke afcending up wiil not 
be affected. fo much by it, even if it blows 
ftrong. The tops of the partition walls, be- 
tween the funnels, are to be hollowed, or , 
grooved, and are to be finifhed tharp, with 
the edge of the infide ofthe funnel, asc, ¢,¢, ¢, 
at ditto: for there will always be a current of 
air paffing through thefe grooves, which will 
. divert the external air, and keep the top of 
the adjoining funnels clear from the fmoke of 
the others, and alfo from the effects of the 
-wind, blow from what part it will. This 
homer ay: Ce tee 
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plan properly exécuted with ftone, (fot they 
cannot be done fo with bricks) will prevent’ 
feveral bad confequences attending chimnies, 
and is the compleateft way of finifhiing tops: 


Chimney fKiafts, whether of ftone of brick; 
Ought to be executed with the very beft ma 
terials, pafticulatly the rhortar § for being 
wholly expoféd to the driving winds and rains; 
they are fooner affected, and decay béfore any 
other part of the building ; and when the 
chimney is in a ruinous ftate, it is fure to 
{mioke: . | 


Mortat for the fhafts of chittinies thould bé 
made with the fharpeft and cleaneft fand that 
can be got: The'drift fand of rivers, where 
it can be had; is the beft for that putpofe ; 

But we would recommend fea coal afhes, .freé 
from wood, afhes, dirt, or dny other mix-. 
ture, well incorporated, beat up, and worked, 
in the propoftion of two parts of hot, or un 

; flacked lime, to one of fand or athes, 


-*" The next thing to be confidered is the forrh 
of the funnel, It is the genéral and univer= 
fal cuftom to make the funnel’ jn a {quare or 

: oblong 
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oblong’ form; Which, on many accounts, is 
very improper. ‘The corners of a {quare fun- 
nel, if ever fo carefully par getted and cleaned, 
contain a quantity ‘of cold air ; ; for the rare- 
fied air, ‘in its’ courfe up the funnel, never 


- enters into them, as it always, afcends in a 


circular form ;_ therefore being fquare does not 
add t to the aa of the funnel, which, in fri 
truth, is only the infcribed circle. The ait 
in the corners all the way up. forming {mall 
eddies, are ‘the occafion of the foot adhering — 
and. fticking there, which by accumulating, 
forms into large. knobs, and greatly retards 
‘the afcent of the fmoke. Thefe lumps oc- 
cafionally detached, by frequently falling into 
‘the room, are very dangerous, by catching 
fire, and it is almoft, beyond the art of man 
‘to fweep them perfely clean ; on which 
account all funnels are beft of a circular 
; form,. aS $5 Sy. in J 8.7 

The advantages attending a eae funnel 
are fo obvious, as fearcely to need illuftration, 
iad (a will prevent all the evils andi inconveniences 
"before mentioned, if “properly executed. The 
“air will afcend with the greateft eafe and free~ 
_dom, the foot will not adhere to the fides, nor 
E will 
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will there - any vacuities for the cold. air td 
hover about in, and it will be fwept with the 
greateft eafe.. This is an object well worthy 
the ferious attention and confideration of every 


gentleman concerned in building for hisown 
accommodation, 


The next article under this head is the par- | 
getting, or plaiftering the infide furface of the 
funnel, which is a very effential point; for if 
‘the infide of the funnel is not very fmooth, the — 
fmoke will, lefS or more be retarded: and 
where it isrough and ragged, the foot will ad- 
here and ftick to thefe parts, and there accu- 
mulate. The regular {moothnefs of the in- 
‘fide of the funnel greatly promotes and facili- 
‘tates the afcent of the rarefied air and vapour, 


and lets them pats with eafe and freedom to 
the top. 


We hall not dwell on the inattention and 
neglect that has been hitherto fhewn to this 
‘material and important article, nor the floven- 

“ly and carelefs manner in which it has hereto- 

_ fore been executed by workmen. It behoves 
gentlemen to be particularly careful that this 
Precaution is not omitted. Workmen fhould 
gore nave 
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Sirbssticts paises or plaiftering, ready at 


hand, properly prepared with good materials, 


and lay it on always at a convenient height, 
that can eafily be reached as they advance, and 


work it as {mooth and even as poffible. In 
the operation they fhould be very attentive to - 
prevent any loofe mortar falling down the fun- 
nel, from their trowel, (which may eafily be 
prevented by having a {mall piece of board 
underneath) as it will otherwife drop upon 
the bended part of the funnel, harden into 
Jumps, contribute to choak the paffage, and — 
be attended with difagreeable confequences. 


_ Pargetting mortar, which is ufed for the in- 
fide of chimney funnels in London, ought to 
-be made with care, in the following manner 
and proportion. To any quantity of the beft 
and ftrongeft lime, fifted fine, add one fourth 
part of frefh horfe-dung, clear from dirt and 
_ftraw ; let them be well beat, and incorporated 
; together, and ufed frefh made. 


| ‘But we would recommend the following 

‘compofition, as much preferable and more du- 

rable, if properly made, viz. to two bufhels 
of good ftone lime, add one bufhel of fing 
| E 2 drift — 
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drift gritty fand, and a like quantity. of fea 
coal afhes, or brick duft:-fkreen them fine, 
beat, and incorporate them together, for ‘the 
firft coat, and when well et, “put on the fol- 
lowing for the'fecond, of finifhing ‘coat. | 


i : 
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Take fine white plaifter (commonly called 
plaifter-of ' Paris) mixed with ftale fall beer, 
and work it well in a trough, or tub, to a due 
confiftence’: then lay ona fine thin coat of it 
‘upon the other, carefully worked in, and as 
fmooth’and even as poflible. In a fhort time 
it will affume the hardnefs of ftone, and a po- 
lith little inferior to marble. A funnel thus 
executed and finithed, can never be the caufe 
of fmoke, and if the expence is'a trifle more, 
with a gentleman of fortune, who defires a 
well finifhed habitation, it can be no objea. 


The 
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The feoing or fitting “a Stoves, or asaya 
in @ CHIMNEY.» 


3 HERE oy hi nah ee to have the 
grate, or ftove, proportioned to the 
} fire-place; as there is\in the proportion of the 
fire-place to the room. If a: {mall ftove is 
put into’a large fire-place, and a fire: made in 
it, it isfure to {moke : for if’'a-grate is too 
narrow, or too low, as the {mall ftove 4, in B, 
Jig. 1, is for the fire-place, and the fire-place 
too deep for it, asis reprefented at 4, the pro- 
file of the ftove, in B, fig. 4. greatiquantities 
of cold ait are admitted to pafs above, at each 
end, and behind the ftove, which the fire is 
unable to heat ; whereby the current through 
the chimney cannot be effected. In:any, or 
all of thefe cafes, the fmoke, inftead of being 
forced up the chimney, is ftifled.and checked ; 
the equilibrium with the external air not be- 
ing maintained in the funnel, the {moke mutt, 
of confequence, ese hy into the room. 


It is of the greateft aiiattae to pave the 
grate to come as forward as poflible toward 
| Bs 3% the 
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the room, whereby it is in every part 
more regularly warmed, and the intention of 
making the fire is attained. Where the fre 
is fituated far back in a chimney place, it 
hever warms the room thoroughly, for there 


is very little benefit received from it, except 


in the front; great part of the heat being 
confined by the jambs, .or fides: of the chim: 
ney. Italways hath a gloomy and difagree+_ 
able appearance, and disfigures the whole a- 
partment, however elgantly finithed and fur- 
nifhed in every other refpect.. 


All ftoves and grates fhould be fo fixed as 
not to admit of any air to pafs either over, be- 
hind, or at the fides of the fire, without being 
rarefied. Therefore the tule to be obferved i 
is this ; let the under edge of the mantle piece 
be as reprefented at a, 4, in.A, and a, 4, in 


C, fig. 4, floping upwards on the infide, then 
Tet the front of the grate, or ftove, be fixed 
tight perpendicular under the inner edge of 


the mantle, as the profile of the kitchen grate © 


_¢, in A; and the profile of the Bath ftove ¢,-in 


B, in fig. 4.. The dotted line thows the per- 
pendicular. Now if the mantle was thick, 
as reprefented at a, in B, J. 45 and the grate 
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as far out, as in a or C, to be within 


the inner lip of the mantle, it would inter- 
rupt the fmoke in its afcent, and throw it out 


into the room. ‘This proves the utility of 


having the under edge of the mantle as thin 
as poflible, in order to bring the grate for- 
ward into the apartment, To fecure Mis back, 
and prevent any vacancy for the air going up 
behind, let the back of the ftove or grate be 
built up with brick work, as d, in A, and d, 
in B, fig. 4, allowing no more room than is 
there reprefented ; and in order to throw the 
heat more powerfully outwar ds into the room, 
let the brick work at the back of the fire-place 
be carried up floping regular as high as the 
gathering of the breaft and wings of the 
chimney, above the grate, or ftove, as ¢, ¢, in 
ditto: as the air preffes i in, out of the room, 
até the fire-place, the flame will at with the 
‘greater force, and reflest more heat into the 
| ‘room. 


The rule for ae fasts and wad is to Bins 
all ranges, grates, and ftoves full one half the 
height of a proper chimney-piece, as is repre- 
fented in the fection of the kitchen range 4, 
in A, and the Bath ftove, 4, in C, fig. 1. the 


Beate) upper 
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upper bar of the range is 2 ft. 4’ in. high, 
and 6 in. on each fide from, the jambs, and. 
the back of the range on a circular plan, as 
2, fig By eth hace, a 


The Bath ftove 4, in the dining-room C, 
is 1 ft. 10 in, high, which is little more than 
half of the height of the chimney-piece ; the 
under edge of the mantle-piece and back. of 
the chimney upon the fame conftrudtion as 
above mentioned, and reprefented in C, at d. 


Ranges and ftoves thus fixed in a proper 
conftructed chimney place, oblige all. the air 
‘that enters into the chimney out of the room. 
to pafs immediately over the fire, and to be- 
come properly ‘heated and ra ehed.——T he 
‘back, the contraGtion of the wings and breaft | 
of the chimney, and the funnel being all pro- 
perly conftru@ed and executed, as before di- 
rected ; the chimney, in regard to conftruGtion, 
will anfwer every defired purpofe, arid the 
{moke be carried off clear and free from every 
room in the houfe, to the’ comfort and fatis- 


faction of the owner and poffeffor, 
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of SmoxKY esha eraebittia alti from a 
wrong Pofition and Diftribution of Doors and 

1 Windows, the. Clofenefs and Smallnefs of” 
Rooms, Sc. .Unconnetted: with the . Con- 
firuction of the Chimnies ; being the ace 
ek 64 ‘ay Page 13. 


\MOKE., ‘is dia siioalhsied af an injudi- 
cious pofition of doors and windows; 
with refpeét to the fituation of the chimney. 
For ‘the {moke ‘is forced.into, and carried up 
the funnel by: a continual and -ucceffive pref= 
fure of the air entering at the fire-place, which 
being there rarefied, rufhes upwards, and car- 
ries. the vapour, with it into the outmoft at- . 
mofphere. But if the air is diverted from the 
chimney by any. other caufe, the fmoke will, 
of -courfe, be, carried. away with it into the 
room + fo that if doors and windows are fitu- 
ated in fach dire@tions as to. produce curtents 
of air, when the wind blows in particular: 
quarters, they will be fure to occafion fmoke. 
‘Add to this, that any caufe whatever which 
tends to determine a current of air, from the 
under part of the fire, will as afluredly be the 
caufe of producing {moke in the apartment. 
From 
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From hence it is very eafily to be conceived 
how the pofition of doors and windows may 
occafion {moke, efpecially in fituations that 
are expofed to violent and rapid currents of 
winds i in particular directions. . 


| To eevent hehe ohiite the following obfer- 
vations ought to be attended to, as it 1s a 


matter of more Paes beens than is geners gu 
| imagined. : 


Fink, that all floor and windows be fitted 
and hung as exact and clofe as poffible, to 
prevent their admitting any great quantity: of | 
air; and that all front or outer doors, be made. 
to open inwards, into a clofe landing place, of 
lobby, that has no immediate communication 
With the ftair-cafe, or any paflage, but thro’ 
doors’ occafionally opening into each. Alfo 
that roorn doors open back towards the fire, 
as that will prevent the: air r being drawn from 
the nia ee 


If poffible avoid having any more rept 
filont doors than one. Let it be hung on fuch, 
a principle as to pafs clofe upon the threfhold 
whet fhut, to prevent the driving winds from, 
‘ch | - beat- 
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beating in the rain at the bottom, which will 
be the cafe if not taken care of, and where it 
happens is very difagreeable. All doors that 
have any communication with that in the 
front, ought to be fo conftructed as to fhut 
clofely of themfelves, to prevent the difagree- 
able confequences of accidental careleffhefs. 


But if there is more than one outer door, 
let there be no dire@ communication between 
them. I have fen a capital houfe fo fituated, 
filled with fmoke all over, a ik wha Noid 
‘blew in certain Sac hi 


mm 
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secontily, never admit of windows. being 
placed oppofite to each other on both fides of 
‘the room, or doors °in ‘oppofite directions to 
windows ; for in fuch cafes, they will always 
occafion a current of air, that will more or 
lefts difturb that tending toward the fire. place. 
‘Therefore avoid as much as poffible having a 
free paflage from one fide of the houfe to the 
other, or having doors opening from one ‘foomr 
dire€tly into another, where witrdows are 
facing on’éach fide of the houfe.’ For if doors | 
and windows are ever fo neatly fitted, they 
will admit fome_ air, particularly if the wind 
blows 
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blows .high in the right direction, and wilt 
caufe fipake: to return from the chimneys, 


att is aes here. to > obiarne, ‘that, aT the 
doors. in the partition  tranfmit as. much, or 
-more,air than the windows in, the. front, a 
current of air will flow from all parts of the 
room,.and therefore will have a tendency to 
occafion fmoke, But,.on the other hand, if 
more air comes in at the front windows than 
can get out at the door or.doors,in the parti- 
tion. onthe oppofite fide of the room, in fuch 
a cafe there will be no current, but the fu- 
perfluous air will be forced up the chimney, 
and carry the fmoke clear off with it: hence 
it follows, that a room fo fituated, is fome- 
times cured of the fmoke by fhutting up the 
door; or by rectifying is its defects. 


Roa to fate a. few oe If the windows 
and doors are open on both fides of a room, 
the ftrong current of air pafling through will 
draw the vapour from the chimney, and will 
be a fure caufe of {moke. Again, if the win- 
' dows upon which the wind blows are hut. 
or clofed up, and. thofe on the oppofite fide 
opened, nearly the fame effect as aboye would 

| be 
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be the cafe. But if the windows upon which: 
the wind blows are opened, ‘and thofe on the 
oppofite fide thut clofe up, the chamber will 
be intirely clear of fmoke. ‘For the admit- 
ted air having’no other vent, muft directly 
afcend through the chimney; and this proves 
the neceflity of having doors and windows 
made and hung in the moft bihta and maf- 

‘terly manner. 


Hence the following inference is deducible, 
viz. that the doors and’ windows in a room 
fhould be fo difpofed as not to admit a ftrait, — 
or free paflage, for the air to form a current 
pairs hae fire- -place. 


“More sein tes might be given, but the 
above varieties will enable the reader to form 
fufficient’ idea of the manner that doors and 
windows ought to be diftributed in a room. 


“"Phirdly, if the plan of the. Hea ait 7 
Hage) as many of the chimnies in the internal 
partition wall as poffible ; but if there are no 
brick partition walls, then always endeavour 
to place them in that fide of the houfe that 
is leaft expofed to the wind; and the win- 
One dows 


it OR 


dows in that fide that the wind blows moft 
frequently and violently on; for if the current 
of air,is towards the fire, as there is no other 
vent but the funnel, the room will always 
be clear of fmoke. ‘Therefore never let chim- ~ 
nies be in external walls if it can be avoided, 
nor doors in partitions between rQomnss where 
windows are oppofite. 


Fourthly, be particularly attentive to the fi- 
tuation of ftair-cafes and landing-places. Ob- 
ferve to make them as clofe as poffible on all 
fides, and never let a principal ftair-cafe have 
a direct communication with garrets, which 
are generally fo open and airy as to occafion a 
conftant and powerful current of air between 
the lower apartments and the upper, which 
is fure to be attended with very difagreeable 
circumftances, If there is no, back ftair-cafe, 
then the ftairs to the garret from the higheft 
floor, ought to be detached and partitioned 

from the principal ; ftair-cafe, and have noim- 


mediate connection or communication there- 
with, ) 


alle ep Pcie for fereanbes if Poe! 
from the lower. offices ‘to the ‘PHingipal floor 
ay and 
| . ¥ 
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and apattments, ought to terminate in aclofe 
landing place, communicating with the prin- 
cipal ftair-cafe, paflage, and rooms belonging 
to the houfe, through doors Opening into each. 
other, and thofe doors to be hung fo as to 
fhut of themfelves in a neatclofe manner. 


Fifthly, the fituation of paflages is an ef- 
fential article, and the archite@ in planning 
ought carefully to avoid long paflages, for 
where ever they are, they always occafion a 
violent current of air, which often affeds the 
- whole houfe, and produces fmoke in every 

room. | 


If long paffages cannot be avoided, obferve _ 
never to let them terminate in a {tair-cafe, or 
in a room, or where there isa fire-place, nor 
to have an open communication with the 
higher parts of the houfe.; and endeavour to 
have no openings, as doors or windows at the 
ends of thefe paflages: for if there are, there 
will be.a brifk ftream of wind flowing thro’ 
them continually, which willbe the caufe of 

a Jong train of evils, befide that of fmoke. 
“But if openings.muft be at-both ends, make 
them, if. poflible, on one fide of the houfe, 
| becaufe 
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becaufe then the wind will enter in at: both — 
ends at the fametime, and will, in fome mea- 
fure, counteract each other. The entrance into 
thefe paffages ought to be’at one place, the 


moft convenient for communication with the 


principal parts of the houfe, by doors fecured 
as before mentioned. me ie 


In capital houfes, where theré is a neceflity 
of having feparate paflages for fervants, be 
careful that they have no direct communica- 
tion with the principal paflage, or landing- 
place of the grand ftair-cafe. ‘Let all thofe 
communications be through paflages : with 
_ doors to fhut. | ) 


If there are any detached buildings, -as 
wings for offices, and ornaments, contrive the 
plan, if pofible, to have no internal commu- 
nication with the houfe, by any long paflage, 
except by a covered way, &c. po ee 


* Sixthly, ‘the next thing to be carefully a- 
voided is’ {mall rooms, particularly for bed 


~~ chambers, ‘for they‘are attended with more 


evil confequences than is generally imagined. 


oy 

_ There are no ‘apartments in a houfe f liable 
to be troubled in this particular as {mall clofe 
tdoms; or clofets ; and none are fo unhealth- 
ful-and difagreeable : for if there is not a fuf- 
ficient quantity of. frefh air conftantly admit 
ted into. the chamber to) fupply thé: fire, ‘the 
air in the.room is exhaufted,.and becomes 
lighter than the external-air.at Ae top. of the 
chimney ; whereby not maintaining an equi- 
librium above, the current in the chimney. 
funnel will be inverted,. and fill the room Wats 
fmoke, “ ear " 


In this cafe the well known cure is by open- 
ing a door, or a window, and admitting freth 
air, by which. the proper circulation is re- 
ftored ; but this remedy is neither agreeable 
nor ie For a window is no fooner opened, 
than a ftream of ‘cold air enters, and is dif- 
fufed through the whole room, So that 
while fome parts of our bodies are {corched 
with a brifk fire, other parts are numbed with 
a piercing cold, which is productive of difa- 
ates eat in weak conftitutions, 


The ork evils attend GA bed chieiers, 
for the little quantity of air contained in them 
ert: | Aa : if 


* 
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(if the fire at bed time burns vigoroufly) is too 


foon warmed, and often heated to an infup- 
portable degree ; and no fooner is the fire di- 
minifhed, or put out, than the warm air in 


‘the room is immediately fueceeded by air as 


cold as the external atmofphere; fo that if 
any part of the body is for a fhort fpace of 
time expofed to the cold, it is fuddenly feized 
with fome violent rheumatic pains, &c, 
| : j coda 
If the fire is continued all night, and the 


door and windows fhut clofe up, as often 


happens, where fickly people repofe; in this . 


‘eafe they breathe all night in a confined at- 


mofphere of fuffoeating air, loaded with the 
perfpiration of theit own bodies, very injuri- 


-ous to the conftitution. 


All inventions for warming rooms by in- 
elofed air, particularly that by clumfy and 
mournful looking ftoves, are unwholfome.— 
Stoves do not promote a difeharge of air from 


-rooms, which yet is every moment more 


and more replete with vapours difperfed from 
burning candles, the breath and perfpiration 
of the company, and, occafionally, from other 


fources ; whence the air infpired becomes 
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noxious. Frefh air cannot be duly circulated 
Where ftoves are ufed; nor can health be 
maintained where impure air isconfined. All 
' this is fufficiently evident to perfons who will 
take the trouble to reafon a little for their own 
fakes ; but where caprice introduces novelties, 
_ Safoion isa word, that by a kind of magical in- 
fluence, too iitin filences every effort to exa= 
mine into propriety. - 


Large rooms are not liable to thof evils, 
for by the conftant action of the fire, they are 
‘more regularly heated, the air there hath more 
liberty to expand itfelf; therefore at bed time 
a more moderate and regular heat is enjoyed, 

and being long before the warmth abates, its 
temperature is never in-extremes, as fo often 
happens in fmall rooms, which are never fa 
al eemaaag to the weak or fickly. 


Again, deed is a {mall chimney, or even 
afire-place, of a fize proportioned to a fall 
room, and it is duly fupplied with air from 
the windows and. doors thereto belonging ; 
yet when the door is opened, it will prefs the 
air_within the room in an undulatory man- 

_ mer; andif the door is quickly fhut, it will 
a, | 2 often 
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often’{o force and draw the air from the fire: 
asinftantly to fill the room with fmoke, and 
even bring the foot down with it. © papi peeet 


The following experiment will. confirm this 
obfervation ; ¢. g. if a {mall room. has two 
doors opening intoit, let‘one of them be un-' 
latched, and the other opened quickly, the: 
—loofe door will flap clofe; and on fhutting the 
other cone again, it will ionacunnd Opens: 


It is sc tilsweate He nadetibrativtliy clear, that 
thefe effects take place, lefs or more, in all 
rooms, in proportion to their ize. Ina large 
room the quantity of air difplaced by the door 
as it fhuts or opens, is fo inconfiderable a part 
of the whole, and the chimney at fuch a dif- 
tance from it, that the effects produced, are 
{carce difcernible ; but in fmall rooms it .1s 
otherwife, for there the air is fo violently de- 
termined down the chimney, that the: ‘effects 
are very difcernible. Again, if a perfon, i in a 
{mall room, moves fwiftly towards a fire-place; 
his change of place will pufh the air before 
him, and force it up the chimney ; and if hé 
retires quickly from the fire, a proportionable 
bi iets is drawn down therefrom, to fill the. 
| vacuum . 
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vacuum left by his body : -thefe effects will be. | 


’ proportioned to the perfon’s bulk, the celerity 
of his motion, aad the magnitude of the 


Small chambers are attended with many 
more inconveniences; but thofe already re- 
cited will, it is imagined, fufficiently defcredit 
them with gentlemen who with to build 
ag erable manfions, 


he Ganprles is often occafioned in clofe rooms 
by the want of a proper fupply of freth ‘air, 
we will ju mention that the beft method of 
conveying air into them, is by {mall tubes, 
communicating with the air without ; which 
ingenious workmen may fo contrive and fix 
as not to be perceived, and to regulate the 
draught at pleafure, | | 


“The common practice is to make thefe 


tubes conduct the air immediately into the » 


fire place, and as low as poffible ; but if this 
is not done with judgment, it frequently adds 


to the difeafe: in rooms for the reception of — 
company,.it is uncomfortable, and even un-~ 


wholefome ; ; forif the fire i 1s fupplied with a 
| eye see Ween fuffi- 
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fufficient quantity of air och the chimney 
jambs, it ftops the current, and keeps. the air 


in the room in a/ftate of ftagnation, and thus 
| prevents a free circulation of air in the room. 


The moft perfect and complete manner of 
executing this operation is, by admitting the 
air at the top of the room, or in the ceiling, 
by a tube or pipe leading from thence downs 
wards, either on the outfide or infide of the 
building, as the fituation mott conveniently 
‘admits, and the other end to communicate 
with the external air. In this. cafe, the cold 
air would force in at the external aperture, 
afcend into the room, and gradually mix with 

the heated air, in an imperceptible manner 3 ; 
difperfing itfelf through the room to the fire, 
carrying off the foul ftagnated air, pafling the 
company and candles unfelt and un perceived, 
conftantly fupplying the room with a faccef- 
fion of wholefome {weet air. 


A Gre in a well conftruéted chimney in this 
cafe, will burn with the greateft life and 
~ chearfulnefs; and if the Acbts and fafhes are 
‘made to fhut with due exaétnefs, the com pany 
will enjoy fweet, pure, and frefh air, On 


this 
6 
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- this account, nothing is more defirable than 
open fire places; they perform the part of a 
perpetual ventilator, and contribute to the 
health of the fedantry and reclufe. 


Much judgment is required in fixing thefe 
_ tubes, or pipes; the fituation of the chimney, 
doors, and windows mutt be confidered with 
attention, for if they are not properly fixed 
and executed, bad confequences will enfue : 
the ingenious artift will obferve, that the 
opening of thefe pipes need not be large; they 
fhould be fo conftruéted and fixed as to be re- 
gulated, or contraéted to any degree, and fhut 
glofe up at pleafure, which may be done by 
means of a {mall flider like that to the end 
of a tele{cope, 


We are convinced, and could demonftrate 
it clearly, that tubes might be fo conftructed 
in large aflembly, or concert rooms, &c. for 
fome of them to bring the cold frefh air fuc- 
ceffively and conftantly into the room, without 
emitting any warm air; and other tubes con- 
ftantly to be emitting the warm, or foul air, 
out of the room, and not to admit the cold 
external air into it, Thus, fuch rooms would 

B'4 be 
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be: kept clear from all the inconveniences at= 
tending crouded aflemblics, where lamps or 
candles are abundantly confumed, and where 
various other means occafionally produce un- 
wholefome changes in the air. Thefe tubes, 
if rightly conftructed and executed, will an- 
{wer every purpofe here required better than 
any ventilator ever yet propofed.. By the 
above plan the room will be kept 1 in-an equal 
and moderate degree of heat, and the health 
of the company guarded from the hazards of 


pustoen a ihe prea confined, and of guns 
aif, ' 


se i 


4 @lote kitchens in Lenniant {tories of eapi+ | 
cab buildings, where large fires are Aeqricitly 
ufed, and which confume great quantities of 
air, often imoke ; the beft way to cure them 
‘Zs to convey the air immediately into the chim- 
ney, and as near the fire as pofhible, by pipes 
‘tgs above propofed. “In kitchens of lar pe 
manfions, where fires are conftantly kept, ih. 
‘pipes, or tubes may be fo conftructed and con- — 
‘trived as to anfwer feveral ufeful and valuable. 
‘purpofes. By fuch means water clofets, cel- re 
lars, vaults, wells, and drains, &c. may be 
cleared of foul, ftagnated air, and kept as 

| 14 set 
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fweet and wholefome as any room or apart- 
ment in the houfe; without fink traps, ot any 
other troublefome machine, or invention.— 


The utility of which any. gentleman may ex~' 


perimentally be convinced of at.a very {mall 
expence. 


A particular difcuffion of the above two 
articles would lead into a very extenfive field 


of digreffion, entirely foreign from: our Ori- 


ginal fubject, of preventing {moke in build- 


ings to be ereéted, and of curing fmoke ce 
: g 


Bie already built. It is hoped that the-va- 
riety introduced refpecting internal particulars, 
will enable our readers to be fully and fuffi- 
ciently. mafters of this fubje&; we ‘hall, 
therefore, proceed to the third and. laft part, 
with regard to fituations and external objects, 


f * 
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of EXTERNAL Gidbecdihe from High 
Buildings, Elevation of Ground, as Hills, 
the Nature. of the Region, and a due Regard 


- from what Points the Surtous Winds — 
‘blow. 


THE choice of a place for building in the 
country is interefting in the higheft degree, 
for the mott elegant ftructure may lofe great 
part ¢ of j its value from a bad fituation. 


In ail bidildinds we feek convenience and 
| pleafure; but neither the one nor the other 
ean be obtained, unlefs we properly confider 
the place and fituation of the ftructure ; what 
conduces to health includes alfo our defign of 
avoiding fmoke, therefore we fhall hh of 
them as infeparable. 


Tn cities and large towns, bufinefs i ig more 
regarded than pleafure ; ; there we are obliged 
to do what we can, not what we chufe, par- 
ticularly if Shy gc for room. 


‘What comes immediately under our cons 
fideration, as to ROPE feats, is the pofition 


of 
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of the houfe, as to the elevation of the ground, 
and the direétion of the winds, fo as not to 
obftruét the afcent of the {moke out of the 
~ chimney funnel. As to the other, refpecting 
water, foil, profpedts, &c. they are foreign 
to this object. 


Air is ; among the fick 2 and moft immediate _ 
advantages of fituations, for in fearch of that 
the nobility and gentry fly into the country, 
for the fake of .health: as on that depends 
the enjoyment of every other fatisfa@ion, par- 
ticularly if they are fo happy as to occupy a 
comi orable houfe free from fmoke. nite 

‘For many reafons a country houfe fhould © 
ftand on an eminence: every elevation of 
ground shas the advantage of drynefs, and a - 
more wholefome air than flat and hollow 
places. No damp, ftagnated moifture, re- 
mains on it, and the air paffes freely; but 
extremes in every thing are faulty. A build- 
ing upon a very high hill has many inconve- 
niences ; the air is there too fharp, hence the 
{pot is commonly barren, and the winds have 
‘too much power. Though it cannot affect a 
pepe executed chimney: at the top, yet if the 
. doors 
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doors and. fafhes are not. perfectly fitted slots 
it may caufe fuch a, current-of air.in rooms 
and paflages oppofite to its direction, as. tooc- 
cafion the houle to fmoke, particularly if the 
front door. is not well fecured by a portica, 
opening into a clofe lobby. . As all external 
fhelters are confined to trees, thefe will not. 
grow on’ mountainous heights ;confequently 
the moft. elevated Sahin are nat the mof 
feriee: 


It. was the XE Pe our piste sd ne to 
| build i in bottoms and hollows, to thelter and 
fcreen their houfes among woods, and between - 
hills ; but this is an unhealthy, as well as dif- 
agreeable fituation; for if the hillsand woods 
are of a- greater elevation: than the chimney - 
tops, the houfe at times muift fmoke, without 
fome expedient is contrived to prevent it.—~ 
For when. acurrent of wind flows over the 
top of any high object, as a fteep hill, a grove 
_of trees, &c. .the yiolence.of the current at 
firft overcomes the power of the gravity in that - 
direction: but the current foon lofing its 
force, the air is impelled. downward by its 
_gravity, hovering in eddies over the chimnies, 
where meeting the current, of, vapour in its. 
| oe paflage, 


ag ae ena 


paffage, ‘the Tatter is often pene back thtors 
the houfe,. and fills it with fmoke. eth ay 


~The café will be the fame. shad) in ‘every 
particulat where low houfes are contiguous to. 
high buildings ; butiifi the, objet is not very, 
| high, the ‘diforder ae be remedied ote elevate)’ 
me the: paren Bey Herod eaves awit, 


ag a houfe is guises on fitie Peers or flocs 
éf, 2 hill, there will be no. danger of. {moke,. 
when 'the-wind blows toward a fide of the 
hill on which the hou: was fituated ; for the 
current of, wind rifing’ with the aioe of the’ 
hill, will powerfully. draw the fmoke upwards . 
from! the top of the chimney. But a houfe 
_ in’this fituation will be liable to: (moke, when 
thé wind, blows down’ from the hill; for the 
current of wind will defcend in eddies over: 
the chimney as before obferved, and prevent — 
the: fmoke from afcending with freedom. out 
of the PaaS ; 


It:may not be imptope r to obferve here, if 
the building has wings, to place them on the 


rifing Breund towards the top of the hill, as 
: the 
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the beft fituation, for the chimnies belonging 
to them, as well as for other reafons. 


“Te @hout is fituated clofe under a high rock; 
fteep' hill, or lofty building, it will be liable 
to finoke when the wind blows towards the 
fides of the hill, or building, as well as when 
it blows over from them: for the wind will flow 
ftraight over the top of the low building, and 
when it meets with the large oppofing objects 
it then will be interrupted in its courfe, and 
reverberate on every fide. If it can find a 
paffage upwards, it will afeend, carrying the 
(moke of the low building along with it, and 
dow off in that direction: but if there is any 
opening below, either a valley, ftreet, or lanes 
that will admit it, the power of gravity will 
bear it downwards with great impetuofity by 


, that paffage, in a gradual inflected dire¢tions 


dnd meeting the rarefied air and vapour flow- 
ing from the chimney, will beat it back, and 
thereby be liable to caufe {moke. 


There are many more external accidents to 
occafion fmoke, either in a Jefs or greater de- 
gree, in particular fituations. Such as fudden 
and violent blafts of winds, refleGting from , 
i aay | oh the 


f 
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the fides of hills and mountains, and rufhing 
down hollows and vallies, with great rapidity 
and force ; eccafioning in certain places, 
firong whirlwinds and eddies of different 
kinds, powers, and directions. Indeed, what- 
ever in any meafure, obftrués or diverts thé: 
free and natural motion of the wind, is lia-' 
ble to occafion fudden gufts, which may 
produce puffs of f{moke. Hence it follows 
that'every one who builds, ought to be cares | 
ful that the fituation be fuch that the tops of 
his’ chimnies be free and clear from thofe oe. 
ftructions ; or elfe he may lay his account te 
be annoyed with occafional puffs of fmoke. , 


Tops of chimhies executed in a proper man- 
ner asdefcribed page 47, will prevent the il? 
confequences, in all moderate: cafes: but 
there are fome fituations fo much expofed to 
fudden and violent gufts of wind, fomez 
‘times whirling round, and beating down with 
great force and quicknefs in a ftraight direc. 
tion, and fuddenly up again 3 that it is a very 
great difficulty to guard againit every danger 
of that kind. It may happen in many cafes, 
that two or more of the defeéts abovementioned - 

~ may be combined together, to augment the mah 


| lady, 
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lady, which may tend greatly to perplex thofe: 
who, pretend to cure {mokey chimnies. Yet, 
among_all the various fchemes invented, either 
one or other of the two following fimple ones 
will effectually anfwer the purpofe of one and 
alli of the laf{t abovementioned evils in bad: 
Gigeationstitiae cls Vo abitoen  inremini bas oat 
 , Firft, make two holes, one, over the other- 

on each’ fide of the funnel, as high as poffi- 
ble, and cover the top clofe over, but let one 
of thefe holes go floping downward, and the 
other floping upwards, fo that the {moke — 
will always find way through one of them. © 


_. Secondly, place an inclined funnel mouth, 
moving horizontally on a centre, made of 
fheet iron, or block tin, on the top of the 
_ chimney, to’ be. turned from the wind by a 
~yane: this need not be above two feet high; 
and, if properly conftruéted, will anfwer the 
purpofe effectually. 
wy RY thefe principles here laid down, it is: 
plain that an open, elevated place, in town or 
country, is. the beft fituation, both for health, 
profpect, and convenience, where the air is 
ee ee AT Ree 
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free and in continual motion, then the fmoke 
would afcend without the leaft interruption, 


e 


into the outmoft atmofphere. 


A fituation may be very good and agreeable 
on the flope of a moderate eminence, where 
the ground rifes gently up from the plain, 
and continues behind the houfe a little: if 
there are trees for thelter from the more difa- 
greeable ftrong winds, they will do no harm, 
provided the tops of the chimnies are clear or 
above them ; but in all fituations, obferve that 
the chimney tops are the higheft objects, 


Let this rule be ftri@ly obferved by the ar- 
chitect, on the frft difpofition of all build- 
ings; toconfider well the nature of the region, 
end from what quarter the wind moft frequent- 
ly blows. According to this confideration, let. 
the rooms that fires will be moft ufed in, 
be fituated where the wind has the leaft 
power. And as before obferved, let the chim- 
njes be placed in the internal or partition 
walls, if poffible. | 
~ Alfo in large houfes, where the apartments 
are numerous, that they may be diftributed and 
wited to the feafons of the year, as well as 


for 
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for their feveral ufes. Thus rooms for {ums 
mer may be placed towards the north or eaft; 
and winter rooms, towards the fouth and 
welt; becaufe we feek She in fammer, and 
in winter as much fun as poffible. And that 
all fronts, or principal doors, be on that fide 
of the houfe that the wind blows the leaft in, | 
and the lefs furioufly. For want of this early - 
and timely precaution, many principal houfes 
have always been peftered with {moke, and 
. no art ufed has been able to cure them, 


a1 the iverat HBA asada cautions here 
giveh, for the conftructing and erecting of 
chimnies for the true diftribution.and pofi- 
tion of the feveral internal parts—and with re- 
gard to external fituations and objeéts, &c, 
be truly obferved a: nd executed ; GENTLEMEN 
will have little reafon to apprehend any dan- 
ger of {moke 1 in their houfes. | 
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EXPLANATION éf tbe (PLAT E, 
with Remarks 


Figure 13 


$ the fection of a flack of Beihah tas five fto~ 
ries high, for afirft rate houfe ; reprefenting. 
the opening of the fire places, according to the 
table of proportions, to the fize of the rooms ; 
fhewing the proper method of gathering the 
wings above the mantle ; ; and the regular di-+ 
rection of the funnels, from the wings to the 
top of the fhafts; with the dimenfion of each 
~ funnel, and the height of each ftory, &c. div 
vided as follows. — 


, A. The daveye of a kitchen chimney, in 
the bafement or lower ftory, {uppofed to be 
24 ft.-4 in. in length, «17 ft. beak ‘in breadth, 
and jo ft. 6in. high. 
oy GS & BE Reprefents the: fire place, of 
opening of the chimney; c, d, the height, 
4 ft. 6in. d, 2, the breadth 5ft. 6 in. 7 
é. the’ fange in the fire Sop t oy in a 
proper thanmner og?" 905 3 | 
a, b, reprefents the proper form and me~’ 
thod: of gathering the wings, from the mantle 
G'2 piece 
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piece to the mouth of the funnel; and from 
hence the true and regular direction of the 
funnel to the top at 4, | 
d, g, the height of the githering of the 
wings 2 it, | 
#4, isa {mall flue fora copper, oven or ftove, 


in a proper direction to hiss pripeipet funnel 
a, b. 


N. B. We a no means advite flues to be 
Jaid into funnels, as they often are the occa- 
fion.of {moke: therefore let them always be 
avoided if poffible; but if they muft be had, 
never let them ge into the funnel horizontal- 
ly, but always in an inclined direction, above 
the gathering, as reprefented. 


B.. The fection of a proper chimney, on the 
parlour, or ground floor; the room 7" feet 
{quare and 12 feet high. e 

O, Dy, ts the fire place or opening of the 

chimney; 2, 4, the height 3 ft. 6 in. the 
‘breadth ; Pit WG Ht. Gdns 

6,-e, the height of the patheniic of the 
wings 1 ft. 4in: per dotted lines crofs, __ 

e, f, the height of the perpendicular direc 
tion. of the funne] 1 ft. Bin. dito. Oo 


| gxby 
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-g, 4, the proper direGtion of the funnel to 
the top of the chimney. . 
4, acommon {mall ftove ftanding in the fire. 
place, in an imperfect ftate, being the fure 
caufe of {moke. Vide page 17. 


C. The fection of a dining room chimney, 
in the one pair of ftairs, or principal floor, bes 
ing 24 feet by 18 feet, and 14 feet high. 

rT, 0,6, t, the opening of the chimney 
4ft. of in. wide, 4 ft: Sf in, high. 

_N. B. An addition is made. to the 
height and breadth of the opening, according 
to the directions in the explanation of the ta- 
ble of proportions, the ceiling being 14 feet 
high. : | 

c,/, the height of the gathering of the 
_ ¢himney wings 1 ft. 4 in. 

— é@, f, The height of the perpendicular di- 
rection of the funnel 1 ft. 8 in. | 

g, 6, the proper diretion of the funnel to | 
_ the top of the chimney. 

6, A Bath ftove properly fixed, Vide 


page 50. — 
D. The fection of a Giseibes chimney, on. 


| the two pair of ftairs floor, 18 feet by 16 feet, 
G 3 and 


Ce 
and ro feet high, with the reprefentation of 
the opening of the chimney, the gathering of, 


- the wings, and the direction of the funnel, as 
before deferibed, 


. The fection of pak in the garret 
ory 18 feet by 12 feet, and 9 feet high.. 

_ <«N, B. There is a deduction in the fize of 

this chimney, the ceiling being only 9 feet 

high, according to the directions given in the 
explanation of tle table of: Beet 


FF, The roof, of fyace between the gartet 
ceiling floor, and the upper ridge of the roof. 


|G, H. The thafts of the chimney above the 
roof, finifhing in the form of a pedeftal, agree- 
able to order ; 4, 4, 6, 6, 6, the funnels; ¢, c, 


ie; the partition walls between the funnels, 
with grooves. Vide a) 47° 


Figure Il... 


| ~The feGion of a chimney and funnel, upon, 
~ an erroneous SS ae hes page 19 and 


30: | 
N-B. The ee ile ohmeeieh is ftrongly 


gecommended by Mr. Ifaac ee in his 
ae . Com- 
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Complete Body of Architecture, and by fome | 
| els of lefs note. 


Ficure III. 


The fection of two fire places, and two 
funnels. 2a, 4, c, d, ef; g, b, in A, isa bad 
executed and conftructed funnel. Vide page 2, 
and 40. 

c,d, in B, is a wrong contrite funnel, 
executed in common by many of the brick- 
layers, particularly in garrets, and fmall houtes, 
and is recommended by fome old authors, 
Vide page 18. | 

N. B. When the aperture or wings of the 
chimney above the mantle is too wide, and 
not properly contracted, as the above-mention- 
ed funnel ; M, N, in the funnel, reprefents 
two plates eh milled iron, fixed level with the 
lower edge of the mantle to the wall, with 
neat {mall hinges, and {0 contrived as to be 
taken out with eafe, at pleafure, to clean and 

{weep the chimney. 


The moft perfect way to pat them up, isto 
place one of the plates a little lower than © 
the other, and made fo long, that the 

G 4 ends _ 
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ends fhould crofs each other as m, n, by which. © 


means every particle of air will be forced to 
' pafs immediately over the fire. 


Thefe plates will admit of being raiféd or 
lowered at pleafure, by a wire fixed to the 
upper edge of the plate; either to pafs 
through a fmall hole made in the jamb of 
the chimney to the outfide as at O; or fo 
contrived by a pulley, as to come down the 
infide of the chimney jamb. It may there be 
joined: to a handle in the form of a bell handle, 
and by a {pring with notches, to catch the 
‘handle, may be made to raife or deprefs the 
plates without blemith or inconvenience to 
the fire place. By means of thefe plates, the 
whole force of the fire is neceflarily brought 
to act upon the aperture, where they pa{s one 
another; and as no air can enter the funnel, 
but through that contraéed paflage, it muft 
be ftrongly heated, and will therefore ruth 
through quickly to the top of the chimney, 
for this will occafion a conftant and rapid 
_ draught of air in the fuanel, which is the on- 


ly means of carrying off the tmoke with cer 
daintya) 6 | , 


Tf 
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_If thefe plates are made to fit exadtly the 
fides of the chimney all round, (when there is 
no fire ufed) they may be let down clofe to 
touch one another, which will anfwer every 
purpofe of a fmoke board, and will intercept 
any foot or dirt, that might otherwife drop 
down the funnel into the fire- place : and if 
{moke at any time is accidentally beat down 
the chimney bya fudden guft of wind, it will 


be in like manner {topped by the plates, am 
defcending i into the room. 


Plates properly conftructed and fitted with 
exactnefs and neatnefs, would in many ref- 
pects be of fervice even to a well conftruted 
chimney; for when a fire is firft kindled, a 
great quantity of grofs vapour is exhaled, 
which fills the chimney, and makes room, 
particularly in the wings, neceflary ; but after 
the fire begins to burn clear, there is no occa- 
fion for re much vacant fpace, which on ma- 
hy occafions is attended with inconyeniences, 
as too large a quantity of the heated air is 
tranfmitted out of the room, and carried off 
up the chimney, which ought to warm it. 
Such plates, therefore, properly fixed, would 
contract or dilate the paflage of the rarefied air 


as 


ie 

at pleafure, keep the room always in a. ‘eBroper 
degree of warmth, and convey the {moke a- 
way with the greateft certainty. They may 
_ be fo ordered as to make the fire burn brifk 
or flow, and anfwer every purpofe of a regu- 
lating ftove, without their difagreeable a de 
ance and great expence. 


When this Ke deenyanee is adopted, the back 
of the chimney, asg, f, fig. 6, and the ga- 
- thering of the wings, muft be conftructed 
{quare, and truly executed; as then the 
plates may be fitted in with great exactnefs, 
and at pleafure be drawn up clofe to the wall, 
fo as to leave the opening of the chimney al- 
moft as clear as if there were none. ~ 


In kitchens, where, on ‘particular occafions, 
the utmoft width of the chimney i is required, 
which at other times may be as inconvenient ; 
thefe plates would be found pecaliarly fervice- 
able, when only a {mall fire is ufed, | 


Ficure IV. 


The profile of three chimnies. A, the pro- 
| file of the Sui chimney i in fig. 1. 
a, b, 


he oR J 
_ a, 6, the gathering; of the breat of the 
chimney in a proper manner from the mantle. 

c, the profile of the range in the kitchen 
chimney, anfwering to 4, in A. igure 1. Vide . 
pase d:4 

d, the brick work at the back of ditto. 

e, the brick work floped off at the back of 
the shiney above the TANS ee 


ihe © profile of the pear chimney in 

re ie Mt le | 
_a, the mantle on an improper confteuction. 
6, the profile of a common ftove ftanding 


_ in the fire plage anf{wering to 4, in B. fe. 40 


C. The profile of the dining room n chimney 
in C.. figure t. 

a, 6, the gathering of the breaft of the chisn- 
ney. properly. | 
pits the profile of the Cui i“ in atte dining 

room, figure. 
_.a, e, the brick work at the. bal of ditto, 


Ficure V. 


_The plan of the aperture of the “ae of 
the dining room in C, figure 1. from the n man- 
tle piece 9% b, to 2, 7 in ditto. 

ay Oy 


AC ie 


a, by c, d, reprefents the gathering of the 
wings and breaft in a circular form, begin- 
-ningimmediately at the under edge of the man- 
tle piece at 0, 6, m, in C. figure t. gathering 
regularly, to the mouth of the circular funnel, 
M, 2, in C. figure I. 2, 18 the mouth of the cir- 
cular funnel, which a, 4, ¢, d, is to gather to, 
ina circular regular manner, at 18 inches high, 
as is reprefented by the dotted lines, in C. fiz. 
1. Vide page 41. 

N. B. This work will require much more 
time, care, and attention, (if executed in per- 
fection) than the common bungling method 
of building chimnies at prefent in practice : 
and as fome chimnies from their pofition, and 
the dire@tion of their funnels, will be more 
difficult to execute than others, and as work- 
men have different methods in the exécu- 
tion of them, it is impoflible to fix a certain 
value thereon; therefore the beft way would 
be, to eftimate the chimnies, feparate from 
the other parts of the building, by the quan- 
tity and quality of the materials ufed, and time 
expended in the execution thereof. 


Note. Thefe chimnies ought to be exes 
cuted by none but workmen of merit and ex- - 
| te & perience : 


1 4 ggt }> 

perience : and we think it our duty to caus 
tion gentlemen, never to fuffer them to be’ 
undertaken by contrac jobbers, or to be re&ti- 
fied by chimney dodtors ; for it is contrary 
to the intereft of thefe honeft gentlemen, to 
execute work well, even if they can, and are 
well paid for it, | 


Ficure VI. 


a, 6, c,d, the plan of a chimney; d, the 
fire-place or hearth, the jambs coming out 
from the back, {quare, or right angles, as f, £3 


é, €, two fquare funnels, Vide page 14 


, Ficure VII. 


k, /, m,n, plan of a chimney ; 0, a 9, r 
the fire place or hearth, the jambs floping in- 
wards, or coming out from the back in'anobh- _ 
tufe angle, as frgm £, 0, and J, Zamm——=5, 5, two 


proper circular funnels, Vide page 38 and ay | 
_ Fieure VIIL 


1 rs s #, u, the plan of a chimney ; w, ‘Waal | 
the fire-place, the jambs and back forming 
: the 
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the plan of a fegment ofa large circle, or ra- 
ther an Se Vide ee 37 7 ye 


“Ys the upper fhaft of a chimney, terminat- 
ing the building and finifhing, ‘in the form of 
a pedeftal regularly according to order, 


MF ro oR ey | 


Is a. chimney fhaft, with pots -fixed..on: 
it,. which is now become the. fa fhion in molt, 
of the new buildings. 


‘Thefe are exhibited .to. fhew the contraft, 
and effect in point of fymmetry, according to 
the rules of archité@ure :) the dne,being ‘an\a- 
ereeabl e finifhing; the other equally mean and. 
frivolous. . Neverthelefs, fome furveyors, who 
affect to be architects, have. had. confidence 
enough to pronounce, that pots ; are pretty or- 
ndaments on the tops of chimnies. But we 
have many architects, atyprefent, who attempt 
grand and noble undertakings, and yet only 
leave. behind them Dae monuments of their 
rman at a 

| Some 
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Some indeed, who have too much modetty, 
to go all lengths with their brethren, will fay, 
that though pots upon. chimney tops have a 
difagreeable appearance, yet they are in rea~ 
ality found hes Gate in preventing houtes 
from imoaking, 


To this I anfwer—Pots are never of fervice, 
but where contraétion and height: in the funnel 
are required; and being circular, they are in. 
fuch cafes fometimes found ufeful: but I have 
often known them to caufe fnoke. and there- — 
fore to have been properly taken down; when 
the chimney has done better without them. 
—A remarkable inftance of this may be 
feen at a nobleman’s houfe near the fouth fide 
- of Berkley (quare, in a large flack of chim- 
nies, confifting of eight funnels; where one ot 
4s taken away. froma funnel near the middle 
ofthe thaft, and I am well informed, the 
chimney hath never {moked fince, though it 
a bee {moked intolerably before, 


“Pots are moftly of a bad pad ga being 
contra¢ted too. narrow at top; and_ their 
floping outwards, caufes the wet to run 
down the infide. The foot and rain thus foon 
clog up the anne of the pot, which obliges 

the 
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the chimnies where they are fixed, to be often 
{wept : and the fweeper fometimes finds the 
foot fo congealed, as not to be cleared away 
without fcraping off with a knife. From) 
this and other reafons, the boys are carelefs in 
- {weeping them pronenly, being afraid to Zo 
HP them. 


The following circumftance happened at a 
gentleman’s houfe in the courfe of laft fum- 
mer—The porter complained that the chim- 
niés were never half fwept, and told the 
boy if he did not go up to:the top of every 
pot, and clean them well, he would give him 
nothing for his trouble ; the lad willing to do. 
his beft, in. ftruggling and endeavouring to get 
up the infide of one, the pot and boy came roll- 
ing down the roof, into the middle gutter ; the 
pot: broke, but providentially, the wi ef- 
epg being hurt. | | 

Chimney pots are very dangerous, if not 
properly and carefully fixed, which is feldom 
_ done. There are few high winds happen with- 
out inftances' of fome of them being blown 
down, and damage done my. mee ra | 


(Bc: ) 

Some years ago, a pot blown of a chimney 
fell upon the fky light over a principal ftair 
cafe, went through, and broke a valuable 
chandelier, damaged the hand rail, fome of 
the {teps, and greatly terrified the family.— 
But a more ferious accident happened about 
three years ago, at Mr. Hatchet’s in Oxford 
market ; where a boy went up to {weep the © 
back La ete chimney, which had a pot on it: 
in endeavouring to clear the congealed foot 
from the top, the pot, and the how in it, fell 
down into the back yard upon a heap of rub- 
bifh. The pot, as may be fuppofed, broke 
to pieces, the lad was taken up for dead, and 
fent to the Middlefex hofpital, where he re- 
mained a long time before he recovered ; and 
_amaid fervant wafhing in the yard, was fo 
terrified, that the fell into fits, and continued 
ill for a confiderable time. Several other 
accidents might be mentioned from pots be- 
ing blown off chimneys, therefore they ought 
always to be avoided; for if a chimney is 
curabie, other remedies may, be applied, 
much more complete and fate. To a well 
conftructed funnel they are very prejudicial. 


In high winds nothing can be more irk- 
| {ome 
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fome and difagreeable to a delicate and fickly. 
perfon, than the horrible neife the wind 
makes in whiftling round them, which may 
be heard in every room of'a large houte. 
What opinion muft foreigners form of Eng- 
lifh artifts, when they fee the chimney tops be 
royal palaces, public buildings, and moft of 
the noble edifices in .this’ metropolis, dif- 
graced with u: nfightly and dangerous machi- 
nery. i 

I fhail juft conclude with obferving, that 
if the preceding directions are ftriGly fol- 
lowed, all the forementioned evils and i incon- 
veniences will be entirely avoided; —and 
gentlemen may be affured, that if the funnels 
are properly executed and pargetted, they will | 
never be difturbed with fmoke, nor their fa- 
milies terrified with alarms of fire, which fo 
frequently happen in bad conftructed chimnnies: 


I muft anticipate an objection that see 
be made, to fel difticulty of {weeping the 
circular funnels ; as it may be urged that. 
by their roundnefs and (moothne®, the 
boys can have no hold, and will not be 
able to get up them.—I allow that they will 

3 hey a not 


we 
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rot be fo eafily {wept in this manner as a 
fquare funnel? and I fincerely with for the 
honour of this nation, that the fweeping of 
chimneys by boys was abolified. It is fhock- 
ing to humanity and difgraceful to a free and 
Civilized nation, to doom poor defututeé or- 
phans, to that flavihh and cruel employment. 
Infants who have unhappily loft their parents, 


- or who are unnaturally deferted by them, be- 


come the children of the public; and it is a 
favage abufe of truft, to drive them up thefe 
loathfome funnels, as foon as they acquire the 
ufe of their tender legs, 


The method I would recommend for fweep- 
ing circular funnels is, to have a ftrong round 
brufh, made fall to the fize of the funnel, and 
about two feetin length, with a ftaple at each 
end, for cords to be faftened to: if this is 
drawn up and down the chimney by a man 
at the top and another below, the chimney 
will be fwept clean in the moft perfect man- 
ner, as it is practifed in feveral parts in 
the North of England, where I have been; 
and, as I am alfo informed, in Scotland and 
Treland. A loofe bunch of furze will clean a 


fquare funnel equally well. 
H2 | The 
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, The ready way to perform this operation, i: 


to drop the lower end of the cord down the 
chimney, to the man below, with a piece of 


lead, or a {tone fattened to it, and the brufh to. 


be put in at thetop: and {fo pulling up anddown 


by degrees all the. way, which will perfeétly. 


clean the chimney. If the man below ties his 


end to a mop-ftick, he may play it up and 


down behind a chimney cloth, without injury 


to his eyes. This method is preferable to. — 
{weeping by boys: for the. plaiftering. on’ 


the infide of the funnel will not be hurt by 
the bruth; but will be liable to be broke by 
_ the boys with their iron {crapers and bruth- 
_ heads, who will alfo be.tempted to dig holes 
in the plaifter for their feet. 


The circular funnels will Ase: want 


{weeping, for being fmooth and regular, the 
foot will not adhere to the fides, as in the cor- 
ners of common f{quare funnels: however, no 


chimney that is ufed ought to remain un{wept 
once at leaftin a year. The late aét of parlia-. 


ment refpeCting fires in chimneys, diGates 
_this precaution. | 
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Having purchafed the few remaining Copies ofthe Works 
of the late Josuua’ Kiray, Efq; Défigner in Per- 
-fpeé&tive to his Majefty, and Fellowvor ‘the Royal 

and A’ntiquarian Societies, propofes felling them’ at 
_. the following reduced Prices, © HO: 


- 1... Dr. Broox..Taytor’s Method of. Perfped&tive 
made eafy, both in Theory and Pra@ice, intwo Books, . 
beingan Attempt to makethe Artof Perfpective eafy and 
familiar, to adapt it entirely to the Arts of Defien, and 
to make it an entertaining Study to any Gentleman who 
fhall choofefo polite an Amufement. IHluftrated with thir 
ty-five Copper-plates corretly engraved under the Au- 
thor’s Infpection. ‘The third Edition, with feveral Ad- 

- ditions and Improvements, elegantly printed on imperiak 
Paper, at 1]. 4s. in Sheets, or rl. tos. half bound, for- 
merly fold for il. rise. 6d. in Sheets. | | ‘ 
“i. The Perspecrive of Arcurtrecrure oy Tat 
Work entirely new ; deduced from the Principles of Dr.-. 
Brook ‘Taylor, and performed by two Rules of univer-: 
fal Application. | Iuftrated with feventy-three Plates,), 
begun. by. command of. his prefent Majefty, when Prince: 
of Wales. Elegantly printed on nnperial Paper; at, 
rl, 10s. in Sheets, or rl. 16s. half-bound, formerly. | 
fold for 21; 2s. in Sheets. . 
iil, The Description and Use of.a new Inftru-- 
mentcalled the ARCHITECTONIC: SEcToR, by which’ 
any Part of Architecture may be drawn with Facility 
and Exaétne(s., [luftrated with twenty-five Plates, ele=,- 
gantly printed on imperial Paper, at 16s: in Sheets, or. 
11. 2s. half bound, formerly fold for 1).-1s. in Sheets. - 


Where may be had, jut publiftied, 


I, The Canrenrers and Joiners Repository; 
or anew Syftem of Lines and Proportions for Doors,” 
Windows, Chimnies, Cornices, and Mouldings» for! 
finifhing of Rooms, &c. -A great Variety of Stair=') 
Cafes on a Plan entirely new and ealy to’ be: under- > 
ftood. Circular Soffits, flewing and winding in ftraighty 
and circular Walls, (Groins, Angle-Brackeis, circular 

z and 


and elliptical Sky-lights : and the Method of fquaritig 
‘and preparing their circular Bars, Shop-fronts, &ci 
By W. Pain, Joiner ; engraved on fixty-nine Folio . 
Copper- plates,: 16s, bound. inet yg nee 
Ti. Desicns in ArcuiTEcTuRE; confifting’ of 
Plans, Elevations,, and Sections for Temples; Baths, 
Caffines, Pavilions, Garden-Seats, Obelitks, and other 
Buildings s for decorating Pleafure-grounds, ,Parks, 
Forefts, &c.&c. By Joun Soan, engraved on thir- 
ty-cicht Copper-plates, and ptinted on imperial OGavo 
Paper, 6s. fewed. | ; : nat 
Hii The Burzper’s Price-Poox ; containing 4 
correct Lift of the Prices allowed by the moft eminent — 
Surveyors in London, to the feveral Artificers con- 
cerned in building, colle&ed by an experienced Sur= 
veyor, 2s. 6d. fewed. . sali 
TV. The CareEnrTeER and Jorner’s VapE-ME-— 
cum, by Ropert Ciaverine andCo. as. fewed. 
V. The Practricat BuriLpER; or, Workman’s 
general Affiftant ; fhewing the moft approved and eafly 
Methods for drawitig and working the whole or fepa- 
rate Parts of any Building, as the Ufe of the Tramel 
for Groins; Angle-Brackets, Niches, &c. femicireular 
Arches on flewing Jambs, the preparing and making 
their Soffits ; Rules of Carpentry, to find the Length. 
and backing of Hips ftraight or curved : Truffes for 
Roofs, Domes, &Xc. trufling of Girders, Seétion of 
Floors, &c. The Proportion of the five Orders in 
their general and particulat Parts; eluing of Columns. ~ 
Stair-cafes with their ramp und twifted Rails, fixing 
their Carriages, Newels, &c. Frontifpieces, Chim- 
ney-picces, Ceilings, Cornices, Architraves, &¢. in 
the neweft Tafte ; with Plans and Elevations of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Farm-houfes, Barns, &c. By W. Pain; 
Archite& and Joiner ; engraved on eighty-threc Quar- 
to Plates, 12s. bound, a new Edition with Imptove- 
ments by the Author. | 
Wl. A New Boox of ORNAMENTS} containing a 
' Variety of elegant Defigns for modern Pannels, commons 
ly executed in Stucco, Wood, or Painting, and ufed in 
decorating principal Rooms ; drawn and etched by P. 
rae ee on thirty-two Quarto Copper-plates, 
s. Od, fewed. 
: 1 Vil. 


; 
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VIT. A Variety of Capirats, Friezes, and 


CoRNIcEs; how to increafe or decreafe them, ftill . 


retaining the fame Proportion as the original : likewife 
twelve Defigns for Chimney-pieces, drawn an Inch and 
ahalfto a Foot. Drawn and etched by P. Cotum- 
BANI, on twelve large Quarto Copper-plates, 6s. 
iewed. 

VIII. Currus Civiris; or genteel Defigns for 
Coaches, Chariots, Poft-chaifes, Vis-a- Vis, Road and 
Park Phaetons, Whitkies, fingle-horfe Chaifes, &c. in 
the moft fafhionable Tafte, elegantly engraved on thir- 
ty Copper-plates, 10s. 6d. plain, 18s. coloured, fewed. 

EX. The Mopern Joiner; ora Colleéion of ori- 
ginal Defigns in the prefent Tate for Chimney- pieces 
and Door Cafes, with their Mouldingsand Enrichments 
at large; Friezes, Tablets, Ornaments for Pilafters, 
Bafes, Sub-bafes, and Cornices for Rooms, &c. with 


a Table, fhewing the Proportion of Chimneys with 


their Entablatures to Rooms of any Size. By 
N. Wattis, Architeé&, 8s, fewed. 

X. ORNAMENTS in the PALMYRENE TASTE, 
engraved on twelve Quarto Plates. By N. Watts, 
Archite&. 4s. 6d. fewed. Note No, 9 and 10 fewed 
in one, 12s. | 

XI. The CARPENTER’s TREASURE; a Colleétion 
of Defigns for Temples, with their Plans, Gates, 
Doors, Rails, and Bridges, in the Gothic Tafte, with 
the Centers at large for ftriking Gothic Curves and 
Mouldings, and fome Specimens of Rails in the Chi- 
nefe Tafte ; forming a complete Syftem for rural De- 
corations. By N,Watuis, Architeét. 2s. 6d. fewed, 
\ XII. Naturr, Puiztosopuy, and Art in 
Frienpsuip: an Effay demonftrating the Neceffity 
and Praéticability of building all Houfes proof againft 
Fire and Vermin; an entire new Plan of conttruting 
Chimneys, fo as the Smoke cannot reverberate, and 
plain Methods by which {moky Chimneys may be 
cured, with a Plate and an Appendix, giving a parti- 
cnlar Account of the late Invention for preventing 
Fire, by Iron Plates, for which the Parliament granted 
a Premium. By W. Cauty, Archite&. 2s. fewed. 

XIN. A TREATISE on Buitpincin WATER, in 
two Parts; Part 1ft, particularly relative to the Repair 


and 


~ 


and Seana of Effex- Bridge, Dublin, and Bridges 
building in general ; with Plans properly fuited to the 
rebuilding of Ormond Bridge—Part 2d. contains an 
Attempt to contrive, and introduce quick and cheap 
“Methods for ereQing fubftantial Stone Buildings and 
other Works in frefh or falt Water, quaking Bogs Or 
' Morafles for various Purpofes, fully laid down, and 
clearly demonftrated by twelve practical Propofitions 3 

_ but not in any Cafe exceeding ten Fathom deep—toge- 
ther with a Plan fora fpacious and commodious Har- 
- pour for the Downs in England, proje@ing to” twent 
Feet deep atlow Water. Principally addreffled and pes 
culiarly adapted to young 4nd unexperienced Readers 5 
Illuftrated with fixty-three pe HOR «gag By GroncE 
SEMPLE, Quarto, 12s. fewed. 


Alfo the following Books of Gotinonmenn ute 
ful to all Carvers, &c. &c: 


XIV... A New Book of Ornaments, by S. ALKEN, 
on fix Plates: 2s. 6d. fewed, ~ 

XV. Twelve New Defigns of Frames for’ aie ck 
‘Glaffes, Pictures, &c. by S.'H." Carver. 

XVI. A Book of Tablets, done to the full Size com: 
monly ufed for Chimney-piéces. Defigned and etched 
by J. PETHER, on fix Plates, 3s. 6d. feweds ++ 

XVII. Law’s New Book of fy as. fewed> | 

XVI. A Book of Vafes. By T. Laws, as. fewed, . 
" XIX. A Book of Vales. By P. ConumBant, 2Se 
fewed. . 
ee oe A Book of Vafes from the Antique, ontwelve 
Plates, 2s. fewed. 

XX. GERARD’s new EARS of Foliage, 2S. fewed, 

“XXIL. A fmall Book of Ornaments on fix Leaves, 
By G. EpwaRps, Is. fewed. 

“XXII. A new Book of Defiens for Girandoles and 
Glafs Frames in the prefent ae, Drawn and en- 
graved by B. PasTorinti, on ten Plates, 4s. fewed. 
~ XXIV A Plan and Elev ation of the King of Por- 
tugal’s Palace at Mafra, on two large Sheets, 6s. 3 
~ X¥XV. A North Weft Vigy of Greenwich Whats 
4 Shilling. 2 . 
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